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ORAWINGS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


igi: 


BRANNIGAN. 


\e HEY” lived down the 
road, just across the 
line that divided my 

orchard and garden lot from 
the little area that surrounded 
the Brannigan home. “They,” 
of course, were the Brannigan boys, or, as 
they were more commonly known to all of the 
villagers, ‘‘the Brannigan tribe.’’ There were 
eight members in the family when I first knew 
them—eight, not counting the twin girls who 
were then so new that they had not yet been 
assigned names or niches in the tribal unit. 

The Brannigan home was a little, one-story, 
weather-beaten house standing at the side of 
the road. It had no yard to speak of, unless 
you could call the tumbled-down banking and 
the few feet of area that separated the front 
door from the street a yard. That space was 
so worn and trampled by the Brannigan feet 
that scarcely a blade of grass showed in it. 

Just how Ma Brannigan managed to stow 
away the tribe at night in the five little rooms 
of the house we never could quite figure. Ma 
was the ‘‘whole works’’ in the Brannigan 
family. She was big, upstanding, strong, broad 
of hips and ample of bosom, with rugged fea- 
tures and square chin and a firm mouth that 
gave you a sense of hardness of character until 
you looked up to the blue eyes that twinkled 
and lighted up her face when she smiled. 

John, the father, never interfered in house- 
hold matters. A quiet worker he was—lean, 
lanky and hard of hand from his toil as fireman 
in the mill. John carried the weekly pay 
envelope home to Ma—and Ma did the rest. 
Add to that ‘‘rest’’ that Ma also did the wash- 
ing for various families—ours among them. 

I was sitting in my study one afternoon when 
Julia, the maid, came hurrying in with the 
message, ‘‘The Brannigan tribe are up in the 
cherry tree.’’ Those sweet-heart cherries were 
my pride and my delight. Vexed, I rose from 
my desk and, without removing my long house 
coat, seized my cane and hurried down the 
back way to the orchard, where it was easy to 
see that the Brannigan tribe were indeed busy. 

As I unlatehed the garden gate I heard the 
eldest urchin ery, ‘‘Cheese it, boys; here comes 
Old Four-Eyes!’’ Now, I like boys; I have two 
sturdy sons whom I love; and when I started 
for the orchard my intention was to give the 
Brannigan tribe a kindly talking to and a 
warning that the cherries were not ripe, and 
to say that if they would wait until later I 
would give them some of the fruit. 






1 RAN AFTER THEM WITH MY LONG DRESSING GOWN 
FLYING OUT RIDICULOUSLY BEHIND ME 
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I am a dignified man of affairs, a member 
of the board of selectmen in our little village, 
a deacon in the church, and, if I do say it, not 


at all an unkindly or crabbed man. In fact, at} 


that time I quite prided myself that, in spite 
of my half century of years, I certainly was 
not old in thought or in bearing; and notwith- 
standing the undeniable gray in my hair and 
moustache and notwithstanding my gold-bowed 
spectacles, I rather plumed myself on my vig- 
orous, middle-aged bearing. This, then, was 
absolutely the first time that I had been called 
an old man to my face, and the nickname Four- 
Eyes was so spontaneously applied that there 
was little room for doubt in my mind that the 
odious nickname was a designation known and 
accepted, at least among the Brannigan -_ 
as undeniably applying to me. 

Grasping my cane vigorously, I — on 
the run for the cherry tree. That tree literally 
dripped Brannigans as they hung and dropped 
like caterpillars from the branches. And then 
they ran, and I, losing all sense of dignity, 
ran after them with my long dressing gown 
flying out ridiculously behind me. It was a 
vain pursuit. They burrowed under the hedge 
like frightened rabbits; the last I saw of them 
was the glimpse I caught of Johnnie, the 
eldest, as he stuck his red head through the 
overhanging thicket and impudently thumbed 
his nose at me—me, the selectman and deacon 
of the church. 

The following afternoon Julia caught one of 
the smaller members of the tribe red-handed 
in my geranium bed with handfuls of my 
choicest plants pulled up by the roots. Surely 
the matter must be attended to, and so, gath- 
ering up the remnants of the despoiled flower 
bed, I hastened down the road to the Brannigan 
place. A vigorous knocking with my cane 
brought Ma Brannigan to the door, which her 
big figure nearly filled as she stood with one 
arm on her hip and the other crooked round 
one of the unlisted twins. She certainly did 
present an imposing figure, not unlike a mother 
hen sheltering her brood from the hawk, for 
just behind her in the doorway, clutching her 
apron, were the frightened forms of more of 
the objects of my wrath. 

‘*Madam,’’ I began in my most severe tone, 
‘*T simply cannot have your boys running 
amuck in my garden and yard as they have 
been doing lately. ’’ 

I noticed a touch of defiance steal over the 
grim face of the mother as I spoke of her boys; 
and her arm moved to a new position as if 
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in protection of the little brood behind her. 

‘*Well, what have they been doing now ?’’ 

she blurted out. | 

‘*Why, they have stolen my half-ripe cherries, | 
destroyed my geranium bed and insulted me to 
my face!’’ I declared warmly. 

‘*My, my!’’ she responded sorrowfully, at 
which the boys behind her began to look anx- | 
ious. ‘‘And did they do that? Take your nice | 
cherries and pull up your geraniums? What a| 
pity! It’s sorry am I that those little imps 
shud be so mean. John,’’ she called back to | 
the inner room, ‘‘you and Peter go 
into the back shed, and I’1ll be there 
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AMID THE GLARE OF COLORED LIGHTS, THE BLARE OF 
MUSIC AND THE CHEERS OF THE CITIZENS 
THE PROCESSION WENDED ITS WAY UP THE HILL 


depend upon in all my ambitions for the future, 
had all at once slipped away and were about 
to break the home ties. They were to take their 
places as leaders of men. 

The day of departure for camp found every- 
one of the villagers on the Green, where a 
flag-draped stand had been erected just in front 
of the soldiers’ monument. In front stood the 
boys of Company C, proud, erect, misty-eyed 
many of them, while on every side thronged 
their parents, brothers, sisters and friends. On 
the platform just in front of the band stood my 
captain son, flanked by 
the town officials. As I 





presently !’’ 

The grim look in her face left no ° 
doubt in my mind what was in store 
for John and Peter later. 

‘* And how did the imps insult 
ye; will ye tell me that?’’ 

‘‘Why —’’ I hesitated and stam- 
mered and finally said desperately, 
‘*They called me Old Four-Eyes to 
my face.’’ 

‘*They did that, did they?’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘ The shame on them to 
insult a fine gentleman like yerself. 
Sure, and yer not old, are ye?’’ The 
faintest sign of a twinkle lurked in 
the kindly blue eyes. ‘‘And as for 
yer four eyes, I’m right sure they 
are right down becomin’ to yer.’’ 

Her good heart, or her Irish blar- 
ney, or coquetry, or whatever it was, 
conquered me, and I went home far 
from being the victor I had expected 
to be. 

That was only a sample of the 
trials our family and the rest of the 
little community experienced from 
the Brannigan tribe. Was there any mischief | 
brewing in the village, a Brannigan was in 
it, or if not in it was given the credit for it. 
The thing went so far that dire predictions 
were general of the sad ending that, as the 
consequence of their unterrified wildness, the 
future held in store for them all. 

If there is one thing more than another that 
is surprising to the man of middle life, it is 
the quick passing of the years and the aston- 
ishing changes they bring in the people about 
them. Ten years had not materially changed 
my Own appearance, mode of living or outlook 
on life—just a little more grayness at the top, 
a little more conservatism ; but my place in the 
village remained relatively the same. 

The great war brought to me an intense 
regret that I had not more of myself to give to 
the cause so vital to us all. To be sure, 
I was chairman of the local Citizens’ War 
Committee, busy with committee work 
for the Red Cross, relief work and all 
that; but when Charlie, my eldest, came 
home for the first time with his hand- | 
some form decked in the uniform of a| 
captain and stood beside his brother, | 
Sergt. Arthur, I rubbed my eyes in| 
amazement. The baby boys that I had | 
always thought them to be were men. 
Proud of them as I was, there came to | 
me a sense of mutilation, as if I had lost | 
something vital out of my life. The little | 
ones I had played with so fondly, the | 
young schoolboys I had so gladly tu- 
tored and directed, the student ‘‘chums’’ 
whom I had come to admire and to 








HER GOOD HEART, OR HER 
IRISH BLARNEY, 


OR... 


glanced along the line 
of khaki-clad young sol- 
diers two figures caught 
my eye—the one tall 
and rangy, red-headed, 
with a twinkle in his 
blue eyes. There was 
no mistaking Ma Bran- 
nigan’s boy, John, and 
the other boy beside him 
was none other than 
Peter—the two who had 
nicknamed me Four- 
Eyes. 

As they looked up at 
me now I seemed to see 
the reflection in their 
blue eyes of my humili- 
ation in the orchard and 
half wondered whether 
John, if he got the 
chance, would not even 
now twiddle his fingers 
at me in spite of my 
added years and the dig- 
nity of my position. But 
how brave and stalwart and strong they looked 
as they stood at attention while we went down 
the line to shake them by the hand and to wish 
them Godspeed. And when they had entrained 
and the last good-bys were shouted, it was a 
sad procession that wended slowly back to 
resume the daily routine of our lives. 

Affairs ran quietly after that in the little 
village. There were more flags flying from the 
houses ; those of us who had sons who had left 
us put out our service flags proudly and rev- 
erently. There were two stars on my service 
flag of silk, and on the lawn a beautiful Amer- 
ican flag floated from a tall staff. Ma Branni- 
gan’s small-paned front window sported its 
tiny service flag with its two stars, and over 
the weather-beaten front door hung a small, 
cheap, printed flag. 

I suppose I was a little unthoughtful and 
selfish in my attitude toward the Brannigan 
family ; but surely, it seemed to me, where they 
had so many to give, it could not mean so much 
to them to have their two go away. Of course 
it could not mean so much, I found myself 
unconsciously reasoning. Their boys could not 
be so dear to them as my fine, gentlemanly 
sons, who were my all, were to me. 

Other boys left us later. Two more of the 
Brannigan boys enlisted in the navy, and there 
were now four stars on the service flag in Ma 
Brannigan’s window. Even then we did not 
wonder at it. Of course they could go. Why 
not, when there were so many ? Ma maintained 
her usual masterly, independent mien. John, 
the father, continued on at the mill, but we 
noticed that he carried himself with a more 
erect bearing. The twins were helping now at 
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GLENN'S J 
LEGACY 


HE early morning was cool, with a 
smoky, blue film like the bloom on ripe 
grapes. The street, as Glenn left the 
Y. W. C. A. boarding home, was full of people 
walking to their work. It was before she knew 
about her legacy. She wore the black uniform 
of a suit-room clerk at the Dean Department 
Store, with collar and cuffs beautifully ironed 
by herself in the laundry at the ‘‘Y’’; but her 
hat, which customers would not see, was shabby 
and old. She had only recently been promoted 
from the glassware counter to the suit room. 

And now—as if promotion were not enough 
—the girls in the suit room were organizing a 
Get-Acquainted Club and were planning to 
have a party early in the next month. Would 
they ask her to join? : 

‘‘What’s happened?’’ asked Mrs. Letts of 
the china department, whom Glenn met on the 
sidewalk. ‘‘You look as if somebody had left 
you a fortune.’’ 

‘Well, if anybody has I don’t know it yet.’’ 

It may seem strange, but to Glenn, who had 
never been to a party in her life, and who had 
never worn anything much gayer than the 
suit-room uniform, a party was more wonder- 
ful than a fortune. She had seen the other 
girls start out to some evening entertainment; 
and she had always wondered how if would 
feel to sit in a gay dress and wait for the bell 
to ring; and then to listen until the doorbell 
girl came upstairs; and then to take your coat, 
and perhaps flowers that had been sent during 
the day, and run downstairs — 

‘‘What’s this you have?’’ suddenly inquired 
Mrs. Letts. ‘‘Samples?’’ 

‘*T’m going to make myself a new dress on 
the sewing machine at the Y.’’ 

Glenn’s eyes sparkled as she spoke; but she 
did not tell Mrs. Letts that the new dress was 
to be a party gown. 

When the girls in the suit room started their 
club, Glenn had not supposed that it would 
mean anything to her. No girl would go toa 
party unless some one offered to take her there, 
and she was a stranger in the circle to which 
the other girls belonged. But that young sur- 
veyor who used to visit his aunt at the ‘‘Y ’’ had 
been invited into the club; and as he was a 
stranger, too, he had asked Glenn to go to the 
party with him. Glenn had said that she would 
go if the girls took her into the club. 

‘*You can’t make a decent dress nights,’’ 
said Mrs. Letts. ‘‘ Now, if you had more money, 
I’d suggest —’’ 

“Oh, I’ve got plenty of money !’’ 

‘*Well, you’re surely an easily pleased person. 
I suppose you like your place, do you?’’ 

Glenn nodded eagerly. 

‘*And those girls? If I were a girl, I’d hate 
the suit room. The clerks are a snippy lot. 
Now, you never take your own part—I never 
saw you real mad yet; but some of the girls 
that are new in the suit room are simply 
raging. The old girls have started a club, and 
they’ve left out all the new girls—I suppose 
you don’t care.’’ 

A queer look came into Glenn’s eyes. 

“You know a tall, light-haired girl named 
Winifred ?’’ asked Mrs. Letts. ‘‘One they all call 
Freddie? Well, she settled it. She said you girls 
weren’t really suit-room clerks yet; you were 
on trial—and she was going to leave you out.’’ 

Glenn made no response. She went up on 
the elevator and walked slowly to her place 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


SHE SLID BACK THE GLASS AND THRUST IN HER HAND. “SAY, GIRLIE, 
WHAT YOU DOING IN THAT CASE?” 


in the suit room. Mrs. Letts was right: she 
was always at peace with other people. 

But as she was unlocking the ease of street 
suits, which was her especial charge, a girl 
came up behind her. 

‘‘Say, girlie,’’ drawled Freddie’s voice, ‘‘got 
any spare dress hangers?’’ 

Glenn did not want to speak to her. Yet she 
was ashamed to let anyone see that she cared. 
She thrust two spare dress hangers at Freddie 
and turned away. 

All the morning her head was hot and her 
hands felt cold. Customers came, and she sold 
four suits, and the buyer praised her. Then 
there was a lull, and Ethel Murray came over 
to say: 

‘“They’ve left us out of their club. What do 
you know about that? They say we’re on trial, 
but let me tell you you’re not. The buyer said 
you were a little wonder ; and she asked Freddie 
why she couldn’t keep her show case the way 
you keep yours. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, did she say that?’’ eagerly asked Glenn. 
Her cheeks, sometimes rather ‘pale, were like 
crimson woolen stuff. 

‘‘Well, they can keep their party to them- 
selves,’’ said Ethel, with a laugh. ‘‘I don’t 
care for the crowd myself. ’’ 

Besides being angry, Glenn was ashamed of 
being angry. She laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders, 

As she was going to luncheon, the buyer 
spoke to her. ‘‘I wanted to show you this 
frock, Miss Baker.’’ She lifted the sleeve of a 
mull party dress of chrysanthemum pink, and 
Glenn saw a torn place under the collar: ‘‘It 
eould be mended; but the customer brought it 
back, and of eourse we gave her full value for 
it. It’ll have to be sold for next to nothing.’’ 
The buyer did not say, ‘‘Miss Baker, you were 
careless in hanging those party gowns in the 
case.’’ But Glenn was cut to the quiek. 

Enemies were new to Glenn; she could not 
explain about the dress. She merely said,, ‘It’s 
too bad!’’ But as she went away she thought 


of Freddie, who must have told the buyer that 
Glenn had taken charge for her— just to 
oblige—one day when she was belated. She 
must have said that it was Glenn’s fault about 
the torn frock ; else why had the buyer spoken 
to her? 

Glenn felt a kind of relief. She now had a 
right to be angry with Freddie. She went by 
Freddie’s show case; and among the mull 
frocks was something lustrous and beautiful. 
Glenn’s genius for fabrics told her at a- glance 
that Freddie had made the mistake of putting 
a fifty-dollar gown among the cheap ones; but 
she did not say anything about it. Why should 
she try to help a girl who had tried to injure 
her in the buyer’s estimation ? 

As Glenn was not hungry, instead of going 
to the luneheon room she stood by a window in 
the Ladies’ Lounge and watched the shoppers 
pass. A woman went by her in a beautiful 
motor coat. Glenn had never wanted to be rich 
before; she thought it was more interesting to 
work your own way; but suddenly she felt 
that if she had to go on poor and shabby she 
would rather die than live. 

But no one would leave her a fortune; she 
did not know that she had a relative in the 
world. Freddie had everything; she had noth- 
ing. And now her conscience told her that she 
ought to go and tell Freddie about that fifty- 
dollar gown before the floorwalker saw it. She 
could not keep a thing like that to herself; her 
conscience would not let her. The worst of it 
was that Freddie would think that she was 
bidding for an invitation to the party. 

She hated to tell Freddie about the mistake 
she had made in her show case! All at once it 
occurred to her that she need not tell her; she 
could merely change the fifty-dollar dress to its 
proper hook. Glenn turned and ran up two 
flights of steps and saw with relief that Freddie 
was not near the show case. Quietly she began 
to change the place of the fifty-dollar gown. 
She slid back the glass and thrust in her hand. 

‘Say, girlie, what you doing in that case?’’ 
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At the sound of Freddie’s voice, Glenn with- 
drew her hand. Glenn could not look another 
person in the face without wanting to be 
friends. She tried not to meet Winifred’s large 
blue eyes. But she did meet them. Then she 
smiled. ‘‘I noticed you had made a mistake, ’’ 
she said, pointing out the costly gown among 
the cheap ones. ‘‘And I thought I’d fix it 
before anyone noticed except me.’’ 

Then she bolted to her own show case. 

She was putting it into even more perfect 
order, —with her cheeks like red velvet, —when 
she felt an arm round her waist. 

‘*T just want to say,’’ began Freddie, ‘‘it 
was mighty sweet of you to tell me my mis- 
take. ? - 

Glenn could not speak for the beating of her 
heart. 

‘*T don’t know you very well,’’ continued 
Freddie, ‘‘but I think all of us girls ought to 
get acquainted. I hope you’ll come into our 
club. ’’ 

Glenn lifted her clear, brown eyes. ‘‘If the 
other new girls come!’’ she said positively. 

Freddie colored uneasily. ‘‘Well,if they don’t 
come, it’}] be because they turn down my invita- 
tion. I give you my word they’re all invited. 
That is, they will be.’’ 

Glenn had drawn a quick breath. ‘‘ And, 
Winifred, there’s something I have to ask you 
about. The buyer spoke to me of a mull dress, 
chrysanthemum pink —’’ 

‘Surely. The customer sent it back. Now, 
as I told the buyer, I sold it to her myself ten 
minutes after I unpacked it; I know it wasn’t 
torn in the store, but what’s the use? We can’t 
lose a customer, and I guess the woman thinks 
we did it, or maybe that the stuff is bad. It’!l 
mend up beautifully. So the buyer said she’d 
offer it to some of the girls at about three 
dollars, and I suppose she thought you were 
the only one small enough to wear it.’’ 

Glenn laughed and rubbed her eyes. She felt 
as if she had been away and had come back to 
her own world. 

It was several days later that Mrs. Letts 
remarked to Glenn, ‘‘The suit-room girls all 
seem better satisfied. I wonder who talked ’em 
all round. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ replied Glenn. 

‘‘Oh, well, you never found out how you 
were being treated. Maybe it’s a gift worth 
having—to be just peaceful.’’ 

Glenn was seated on her trunk at the ‘‘Y’’; 
and Mrs. Letts, who had fixed her hair for her, 
occupied the chair. Soft and bright, the skirt 
of the chrysanthemum-pink mull strayed over 
the trunk. There was a tinkle of the bell below. 

‘*People seem to inherit that kind of dispo- 
sition,’’ resumed Mrs. Letts. ‘‘It’s a sort of 
legacy. ” 

‘A legacy?’’ repeated Glenn. She rather 
liked the word: a parting gift gtven to beloved 
people. 

The door girl called, and Glenn put on her 
coat and pinned on the first flowers that had 
ever been sent her. She felt very happy. When, 
as she went downstairs, she heard the choir 
practicing, she whistled two bars of the air. 
She did not know what the words were. But 
as she stepped into the street, buttoned her 
coat collar and said, ‘‘What a moon there is to- 
night!’’ the words reached her, high and clear: 


Peace I leave with you, 
My peace give I unto you. 





home, and things looked more prosperous at the 
little dwelling. The grass had been allowed to 
grew by the doorstep, there was a flower plot 
tended by the twins, and there. were neat 
muslin curtains at the front windows. Ma 
Brannigan no longer took home the neighbors’ 
washing. 

Company C went over with the earliest 
troops in September, and we went to camp to 
bid them a last good-by. On the way home I 
had an impulse to offer seats in my automobile 
to John and Ma Brannigan, bat let the chance 
go by, rather selfishly, I felt afterwards; but 
then, of course the Brannigan tribe could not 
expect to ride in my ear, even if they did feel 
bad at bidding their two sons good-by. 

The local paper, in its news of Company C, 
never let the opportunity slip to print pictures 
of my captain son and always made compli- 
mentary references to the brave sons of our 
honored town official and chairman of the local 
War Committee; but nothing was said of the 
Brannigan boys. Their names, of course, ap- 
peared in the Honor Roll at the head of the 
editorial page; some of us really felt that to 
repeat the Brannigan name four times was per- 
haps an unfortunately unavoidable necessity. 


Whenever we had a parade in town for the | 


Red Cross, for the Liberty Loans or for the 
Home Guards, the processions always came up 
the hill and stopped at my house to gather 


under the tall flagpole and meet the speakers, 
who were usually guests at my home. Farther 
down the road Ma and John Brannigan, with 
the younger boys and the twins, would appear 
before their house; but the processions never 
seemed to have time to stop there or to salute 
either the little, cheap, printed flag over the 
door or the tiny service flag with its four stars. 

To be sure, whenever we had a meeting at 
the town hall we could always find quiet John 
Brannigan over in one corner. He never spoke 
at the meetings, but I noticed that when it 
came to buying Liberty bonds John Branni- 
gan’s name would always be passed in on the 
first slips—for small subscriptions, of course. 
No one ever had to’ ask him to subscribe. 
When the Red Cross drive was on, there was 
a hundred-per-cent subscription card in Ma 
Brannigan’s front window, and the ladies of 
the Relief Society wondered how it was that 
she ever found the time to do so much knitting 
as she did; but then, she always was a hard 
worker, and of course she had no social duties 
to attend to, and so she really had more time 
than other women to attend to the knitting. 
| She was a famous cook, too, and at those benefit 
|entertainments at the hall her big, cheerful 
figure with rolled-up sleeves and capable hands 
could always be found in the kitchen. 

The boys had been ‘‘Over There’’ six 





months and the local paper had become doubly 





interesting to us. by reason of the letters it 
printed from the home boys. My captain son 
seemed to have a fine talent for writing inter- 
esting letters to me, and the editor was pleased 
to publish them, always with the caption, 
‘*Letter From the Captain of Company C to 
His Father, Chairman of the Citizens’ War 
Committee.’’ Many of the other boys likewise 
wrote letters that were printed and read with 
interest; but never a one of John’s or Peter’s 
letters was asked for or offered for publication. 

Then came the anxious days when it was 
known that the American troops had gone to 
the front and into the trenches. The news 
from France began to take on a sinister per- 
sonal interest when we read that an American 
division was holding a line of its own under 
fire. I am a well-poised man, not at all given 
to borrowing trouble or anticipating bad news; 
nevertheless, the mornings now always found 
me at the edge of the lawn ahead of the 
newsboy. 

And then the bombshell burst. The news 
came to me that afternoon in April while I 
was watering my flower bed on the south side 
of the lawn. I saw the station agent come 
across the lawn with an envelope in his hand. 
He never said a word as he handed the tele- 
gram to me. I am no stranger to telegraph 
messages, and so I tore open the envelope with 
little concern, not noticing his embarrassment 


or the import of the fact that the agent had 
come in person to deliver it. 

The news burst upon me like a bomb from a 
clear sky. My son, Sergt. Arthur, had been 
‘‘seriously wounded’’ in battle. That was all 
that message contained, but its very meagre- 
ness carried with it more than a hint of dire 
results to follow. How the few words of the 
short message burned into the innermost 
recesses of my consciousness I shall never 
forget. It brought home to me with lightning 
suddenness the whole ghastly meaning and 
terror of that hideous war. 

I have read in the messages from ‘‘Over 
There’’ that even the boys in the trenche: 
hardly appreciate what war really is until they 
‘*see red’’—when one of their ‘‘bunkies’’ is 
hurt. And so it was with me. Until tha‘ 
moment the whole war and all of its terrors 
seemed an intangible, impersonal, far-off thing - 
but now that my boy had been hurt and become 
a part of the sacrifice, the iron entered m} 
soul. How I bore up during those next few 
anxious days I never can understand. Ther 
was nothing to do but wait and pray Go: 
that the boy might come back in some wa) 
to me. 

It was not until some time afterwards that ! 
learned that a like message had come to Joh 
Brannigan that his son, Peter, had beei 





‘* slightly wounded.’’ The little communit; 
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was stirred with sympathy and regret for me 
at my sad news. As for Peter Brannigan, who 
was ‘‘slightly wounded,’’ not much thought 
was given to him. 

A message from Capt. Charlie told me of 
the serious condition of his brother, but assured 
me that he would probably pull through. 
It was plain, however, that Arthur’s fighting 
days were over; he had lost a limb and was 
otherwise severely injured. Peter Brannigan 
was convalescent. 

It was three weeks later that the whole 
amazing story came in a letter from Capt. 
Charlie: 


Some of the boys of Company C went over the 
top on a night raid out into No Man’s Land, led by 
Arthur. There were twelve men in the party that 
stole out that dark night with their wire cutters 
and bombs and full equipment for a surprise recon- 
noissance on the enemy’s trenches. It had been a 
difficult thing to pick the detail for the party, there 
were sO many volunteers for the dangerous serv- 
ice; one of the last to be selected was Private Peter 
Brannigan. Out in the darkness of No Man’s Land 
they crawled, now creeping, now “freezing” in 


THE FRE 


HEY seem a thousand 
| years distant, those crisp 
autumn days before the 
war, when our motor, emerging : 
from the uninteresting villages that cling 
like parasites to the outskirts of the great 
French capital, used to strike the highroad 
that led eastward, homeward. 

At Meaux we would come upon the Marne, 
and then, following its course, would zigzag 
through Trilport and La Ferté, and finally 
reach Nanteuil just as the setting sun showered 
everything with its last golden rays, making 
the river shimmer like a silver dart, and seem- 
ing to kindle the great vine-covered hills that 
rolled back from its banks into a flaming 
brazier. It all lasted only a moment, and then, 
as we would pull up the long, winding hill to 
Crouttes, the great purple mantle of night 
would settle down over the vineyards, and a 
thin white mist rising from the Marne would 
overtake us just as we reached the home 
stretch, and make the hickory fire in the huge 
grate of the chdteau and our cups of steaming 
hot tea all the more welcome. 

Ours is the champagne district of France; 
the inhabitants of all the tiny villages that dot 
the hillsides are true children of the soil, and 
earn their livelihood from the careful cultiva- 
tion of those historic vines which for centuries 
have been a tremendous source of income, for 
an acre of grapes often brings to its owner as 
much as two thousand dollars a season. 

Early and late, winter and summer, men, 
women and even children carefully tended to 
their precious crops, and now, as the years of 
war have dragged along and no men are left, 
the women have reddubled their efforts so that 
their vines shall not perish. 


THE THRIFTY PEASANT 


N recent times as a visitor to the United 
] States I have seen many a natty farmer- 

ette, khaki-clad, with a wrist watch on her 
arm, standing on the running board of a light 
automobile, which was taking her to the scene 
of her daily labor. And almost instantly my 
mind has reverted to those middle-aged French 
peasant women, whose wooden sabots I could 
hear clicking on the road as they trotted along, 
knitting as they went, to some distant plot of 
ground that must be spaded up ere it is time 
to return and prepare the noonday meal. 

The position of the sun or the distant chim- 
ing of the Angelus is the only means they have 
of telling the time of day, and on their return 
many of them have a grape picker’s basket 
strapped to their backs, in which they thrust 
dry twigs and branches that will serve to light 
the fire in the winter when the snow is on the 
ground and wood hard to get. And many and 
many is the time I have seen a neighbor’s 
basket piled well up on the top of her head, 
and so heavy that she dare not unstrap herself 
alone for fear of toppling over. 

Yet those people are rich—not perhaps in 
the sense of being millionaires; but in propor- 
tion to their earnings their savings are enor- 
mous. To begin with, each one owns the 
ground that he tills; and although perhaps 
the humble homes are not provided with the 
latest sanitary conveniences, any soldier who 
has been quartered on them will tell you that 
the beds are excellent, the sheets of the finest 
linen, the table all that can be desired. When 
called upon by the ruthless Hun to supply a 
fantastic sum in gold as war tribute to the 


invader, scarcely a village failed to fill its| forethought which has welded the nation 
quota; and then when liberated and asked by | together, and which is the very source of the 
their own government to buy bonds to sup- | patriotism that has surprised the world anew, 
the fighters, they came forward to a/ although over two thousand years old. 


port 
man, without a murmur, and emptied the con- 


tents of the woolen stockings on the altar of 
freedom. 


Economy, which is a French national trait, | great struggle, placed our every hope in the 
Seems to be almost a vice in this particular | country that was founded on the principles 


Tesion, for no visitor can help observing how 
close to the roadside the furrows run, how 
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their tracks as the sudden glare of a star shell lit 
up the weirdness of desolation. Slowly they crept 
to the barbed wire and forced an opening; they 
captured a sentry in the first-line trenches; then 
on they went till they came within sound of voices 
in the Boches’ support trench. Just where the 
trench turned to the left they waited, and then at | 
a whispered command from the sergeant made a 
rush and jumped into the trench and landed fairly | 
in the middle of the Huns. The deadly bombs did | 
their work so suddenly that it was all over with | 
those who did not have time to throw up their | 
hands with the ery, “Kamerad!” 


They started back at once with three captives | 
toward the little opening in the wire entanglement. 
The party arrived there safe and were congrat- 
ulating themselves on their wonderful success 
when the heavens suddenly lit up with a glare of 
star shells, and hell broke loose as the machine 
guns of the enemy rattled round them. Bent low 


and running, the twelve men scurried forward with 


their precious prisoners. Sergt. Arthur was hit in 
the knee by shrapnel and fell forward into a shell 
hole. Ten men with the prisoners gained the com- 
pany trenches. The sergeant and Private Branni- 
gan were missing. 


Every man in the company volunteered to go 





out as a rescuing party; but in that shell and 


machine-gun fire now raging out there no such 
risk was to be permitted. The enemy was thor- 
oughly awake and maddened by the audacity of 
the raid, and for hours the guns roared. Eager 
eyes looked over the top for some sign of form or 
figure of the two missing comrades. 

Four hours later, there came crawling in inch by 
inch, slowly, painfully, taking advantage of every 
little hillock and depression, a curious figure with 
a burden on its back. And so, after those long 
hours of struggle, Peter Brannigan, with a bullet 
furrow creased along the side of his scalp that 
crimsoned the whole of his face, covered with mud 
and completely spent, rolled the unconscious body 
of the missing sergeant into the company trenches 
while a cheer went up that he was too far gone to 
hear. Peter’s deed is the talk of the camp. 


A week later came the news in the papers 
of the award of a Distinguished Service Cross 
to Private Peter Brannigan for bravery in 
action, the first award of the kind to the men 
of the regiment. 

Some three weeks later there came to our 
little village the returning members of the 
State Commission who had been to France to 
organize a service for the soldiers of the state. 


CBy Frances | Wilson Huard 





every little patch of ground 
is made to produce some- 
thing useful. 

Immediately after the first 
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fore the war in the ancestral 
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newspaper reader who wit- 
nessed the conflict from 
his easy-chair. 

When the news reached 
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invasion, when the Germans 
had spared the vines (think- 
ing they were theirs tokeep), 
there was a moment of con- 
sternation among our peas- 
ants because the dealers 
from Reims who always 
bought the crops might be 
held in the army zone and 
prevented from making their annual purchases. 
That cloud was soon dissipated. Our people 
do not believe in looking for trouble, and it 
was no common sight in the battle - scarred 
champagne district to see women and children, 
who had been down cellar all day during a 
heavy bombardment, spring up like so many 
rabbits just so soon as the enemy’s guns had 
ceased barking, and cheerfully risk their lives 
in the hope of being able to bring in a few 
more grapes, gather a few more apples. And 
yet they do not hesitate to expend not only 
their money but their energy in something that 
is worth while. ‘‘ There is always a reason 
for one thing’s being dearer than another: 
it’s because it’s better!’’ was the somewhat 
commonplace philosophy of a little peasant 
neighbor who was showing me the flannel she 
had purchased to make shirts for her soldier 
husband. 

I remember an incident that occurred during 
the ‘‘cleaning-up’’ period after the battle, and 
that, better than anything else, I fancy, will 
depict the character of the people who have so 
heroically borne the trials of the four years 
just past. 

Grandfather Chatelain is a village mason 
who, after sixty years of hard labor, had 
earned enough to retire and live very modestly 
with his wife in a little home not far from our 
chateau; but the German heavy artillery 
spared few in our region, and the old man’s 
dwelling was leveled to the ground. I found 
him and his faithful companion standing si- 
lently in front of the ruins, with their hands 
behind their backs and their heads bowed. 
Yet there was no open lamenting, no audible 
despair, and a few days later I noticed the old 
man hauling great granite blocks in a rather 
rickety wheelbarrow, which he had extricated 
from the ruins and patched up to serve his 
purpose. 

‘‘Why on earth do you go to all that trouble 
and expense, father?’’ I questioned. ‘‘There’s 
plenty of brick in the vicinity. You’re too old 
to do that kind of work. ’’ 

The old man set down his burden and looked 
at me in amazement. 

‘*¥t was built of brick and mortar before,’’ 
he said. ‘*That’s why it didn’t resist ; and even 
if there’s nevér going to be another war, brick 
only lasts eight hundred years. ’’ 

In countries like America, where expensive 
edifices are built only to be pulled down to 
meet the needs of the next generation, such a 
remark would seem absurd. But old Father 
Chatelain was sincere. It is that mighty French 





To those of us who know what it is to be 
shut up in the army zone of France, to those 
of us who, during the first three years of the 


of right and freedom, American intervention 
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meant considerably more than to the casual 


us that American troops 
had actually reached 
French soil, my heart 
leaped with joy. I had al- 
ways prophesied that 
they would come; but I 
was the only one of my 
nationality in a humble 
little French village, and 
naturally America seemed far away to those 
peasant women, most of whom had never visited 
Paris, which is only an hour’s ride by train. 

‘*Why should we go to the city ? We have no 
friends or relatives in town. There’s no agricul- 
ture there!’’ was the simple answer given when 
I put the question. 

Of course I dared not hope that American 
troops would be sent to our district. For two 
years there had been question of British soldiers 
at Chiteau-Thierry, but the scheme never 
worked out. They were far better on the left 
wing, where they were nearer home and could 
reach England swiftly if wounded. On account 
of the common tongue we imagined that the 
Americans would be brigaded with them; but 
judge of my surprise on learning that during 
the second German descent to the Marne my 
home was valiantly defended by the marines, 
supported by the American artillery. 

The Americans came, actually reached our 
home town, and were at once the admiration 
and the delight of those simple French peas- 
ants, who could not do enough for them. 

Nevertheless, there are certain of our na- 
tional traits that much astonished the natives. 
The American Expeditionary Force carry 
almost all their rations with them, and the 
way they prepared their morning meal was 
a source of curiosity and anxiety to those who 
watched the process. 

Before starting to the fields in the early hours 
of the day, peasants in our district merely take 
a little bite of cheese and a crust of bread, 
which they wash down with a half glass of 
red wine. The women, who have more time, 
drink a cup of filtered coffee. The noonday 
meal consists of vegetable soup, in which once 
or twice a week a slice of ham or salt pork is 
put to boil. 

You can imagine, then, their complete aston- 
ishment on seeing the Americans relish oatmeal 
or dry cereal! 

‘*Such fine specimens of humanity, madame!’’ 
a little French mother confided to me. ‘‘ And to 
think that they can fight.on oatmeal poultices 
and chicken feed!’’ 





THE VOGUE OF THE DOUGHNUT 


HE soldiers have been as much amused 
at the difference as anyone and have been 
very generous with their rations. The 
younger children have taken very kindly to 
corned beef and chewing gum, but corn-mea! 
mush is beyond a Frenchman’s conception. 
Perhaps, however, the chef-d’cuvre of the 


American culinary art, the masterpiece that | 


has won its way into the heart of the entire 
population, is the doughnut. 

There is no possible translation for the name 
of this savory morsel, and so the native term 
has been adopted, and time and again I have 
heard youngsters who were hanging round a 
mess kitchen implore the good-natured cooks, 
‘*Monsieur, un doughnut, please ! Monsieur 
Jimmy, pour quand les doughnuts !”’ 

Naturally enough, the American troops who 


We had a big parade in which the local band, 
the State Guard, the officials and all of the 
town organizations marched. Amid the glare 
of colored lights, the blare of music and the 
cheers of the citizens the procession wended its 
way up the hill to our street, passed my house, 
and made its first stop in front of the little 
weather - beaten Brannigan dwelling. There 
we all doffed our hats in silent reverence when 
the distinguished chairman of the State Com- 
mission, after an eloquent address reciting the 
heroic deed of the absent son, pinned upon 
Ma Brannigan’s ample bosom the decoration 
that Peter had sent home to his mother. 

There were few dry eyes among us as we 
listened with bowed heads while the village 
pastor in fervent prayer thanked God that He 
had raised up in this humble community one 
so brave, so true and so noble as our fellow 
townsman, Private Peter Brannigan. 

And I found myself praying, with a fervor 
and a devotion such as I never prayed with 
before: ‘‘ Thank God for the Brannigan tribe. ’’ 





NCH PEASANTS AND THE 
MERICAN SOLDIERS 


passed through our neighbor- 
hood were anxious not only to 
leave a good impression but to 
help their fellow countrymen 
who necessarily followed in their wake; so 
when they discovered the dwellings of vari- 
ous persons who could cater to their needs, 
they used all their persuasion to get them 
to put up placards indicating as much. It was 
with something of a shock that I discovered 
beneath a little time-honored sign, which had 
been handed down from mother to daughter 
for three generations, and which read, ‘‘ Blan- 
chisseuse,’’ the neatly printed English an- 
nouncement, ‘‘Washing done here.’’ 

Of course the Americans in turn are much 
interested in the habits and customs of the 
country that they have come to defend, and 
most of them regret their neglect of geography 
and history at a time when it was easy to 
learn. Anyone would be surprised at the 
demands made for serious books of information 
by men who never gave international problems 
a thought, and the meagre remains of my 
library have become thoroughly dog-eared and 
soiled, not from rough, but from constant, 
handling. Many a little incident has oceurred 
that has once again proved the sincere desire 
of ‘‘Our Boys’’ to go deeper than they have 
ever gone before. 


A NATIONAL EMBLEM 


HROUGH the medium of the moving- 
| picture entertainments most of the chil- 
dren of the present American generation 
have become accustomed to see a large white 
rooster as the tailpiece to certain reels pro- 
duced by a big French corporation. In more 
mature minds it has come to symbolize France, 
without, however, being entirely separated 
from the idea of amusement. So it is not 
strange that the American troops billeted and 
fighting in our country along the Marne should 
be astonished at seeing their old friend of the 
movies calmly perched on the pinnacle of our 
church steeples. 

The casual observer decided that it was 
merely a ‘‘ weathercock,’’ but many a lad 
soon realized that ‘‘at home’’ they were more 
often found on barns than on sacred edifices, 
and the peasants in our district have been pes- 
tered to death with pourquois, followed by 
much pointing and many a suggestive pan- 
tomime. 

Eventually the question was referred to the 
chatelaine. 

Now, the chatelaine, being an American 
woman, and none other than the writer of this 
little paper, had always had a vague idea that 
the cock was a Gallic symbol, much revered 
by the French; but from that to his being 
the chief ornament on every church top in the 
vicinity from the Marne to Soissons—in fact, 
when she came to think of it, all over France 
—was a long stride. 

‘*He’s our national emblem,’’ was the very 
general reply from several Frenchmen of better 
education to whom I put the question. 

I had guessed as much, but it was not until 
I had had a visit from an army chaplain that 
the real explanation was fortheoming. 

‘* Why, madame,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ the 
Greeks and the Romans took the cock as the 
emblem of vigilance, activity and courage. 
After the conquest of Julius Cesar, the Gauls 
adopted the cock as a national emblem, and 
| with the coming of our Saviour the Christians 
preserved it in remembrance of the extraordi- 
| nary part he played during the Lord’s passion. 
| From that moment the bird was taken up by 
| Christian art, and there is scarcely a steeple 
| in France without one.’’ 

Such explanations delighted the Americans, 
| just as did the discovery that Chaiteau-Thierry, 
for which they struggled and died so gallantly, 
was the birthplace of La Fontaine, the man 
who had delighted their youth with his Fable 
of the Fox and the Crow. When, in the midst 
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of the devastation, they found his statue vir- | 
tually intact, one of the boys said, ‘‘ Gee! | own fable about the frog that tried to swell | People sometimes disparage the things they’d 


How he must have laughed at the Germans, 


|and how appropriate he must have found his 


up and be as big as an ox, and then burst!’’ 


THE Hila? 


TROOP 


Chapter Five, in which 
Reggie plans an attack, 


in force ae 
($y Arthur Stanwood Pier 
AY imei toe mest enprom pay said Reggie. ‘‘I’m not worrying; you 


ising. He neither knew nor 

cared to know anything about the wild life of 
the woods. He was lazy in the use both of his 
mind and of his hands. His vanity was pleased 
by his appearance in the khaki uniform; the 
semimilitary effect gave him as much of a 
thrill as he was capable of experiencing; but 
as a practical working member of the troop he 
was of negligible value. 

Some of the fellows wondered why he con- 
tinued in an organization in which he appar- 
ently had so little interest. The truth is that 
he was as lonely as he was lazy, and in that 
respect was like most other lazy people. He 
wanted companionship, yet he was not willing 
to take the active part in a common work that 
alone makes real companionship possible. 

An episode that increased his unpopularity 
occurred on the first ‘‘hike.’’ The boys were 
all proud of their new khaki uniforms—the 
first time that as a troop they had worn them. 
Reggie had been proudest of all, and during 
the progress through the streets of the town 
he had kept himself well to the front and on 
one side of the line, so that the people stand- 
ing on the sidewalks and looking out of the 
windows should be sure to see him; but when 
the troop got out into the country, and there 
were no more spectators along the way, the 
fatigue of walking began to tell on Reggie; 
soon he lagged behind. A rear guard of one, 
he was six or eight feet in the rear of the 
others when they passed Dick Dorr and two 
of his friends from the Hollow, who had been 
out berrying and were bringing home pails 


_of blueberries. Dick surveyed the uniformed 


troop with his customary smile of derision, 
and when all but Reggie had passed he said 
in a loud voice: 

‘“Say, fellows, get on to the Boy Scuts!’’ 

The witticism found a ready and immediate 
echo. ‘‘O gee, look at the Boy Scuts!’’ And 
shouts of laughter rose from the originator and 
his imitators. 

The members of the troop muttered to one 
another indignantly, and a number of them 
looked round. ‘‘Muckers’’ and ‘‘lobsters’’ and 
‘‘chumps’’ were some of the epithets with 
which they characterized the insolent com- 
mentators. Mr. Winton spoke up briskly: 

‘*Never mind, boys; pay no attention to that 
sort of thing. Walk right on.’’ 

But Reggie, after going a little distance, 
caught up a stone and, glancing first at Mr. 
Winton and then backward at the three and 
seeing that he was observed neither by his 
superior officers nor by the enemy, let fly his 
missile. Two or three members of the troop 
looked round in time to catch him in the act 
and to see the stone strike the fence close by 
the boy who had made the disparaging remark. 
The sharp clang caused others to turn; and 
instantly there were angry outecries from the 
assaulted party and an almost immediate re- 
sort to the weapon that Reggie had employed. 
The shots went wide or were easily dodged. 

‘*No stone throwing! ’’ Mr. Winton com- 
manded. ‘‘Any boy who throws a stone will 
be sent home at once. Walk right along, now. ’’ 

When they were out of range, he stopped them. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘one of you fellows showed 
just the spirit that a Scout should never show. 
A boy who throws stones is a poor sort of boy, 
and it was one of you fellows that threw the 
first stone. I don’t know which one; I may 
have suspicions. It may be that if the fellow 
who did it owns up he will relieve some one 
who is innocent from being the victim of sus- 
picion. Is anyone going to speak ?’’ 

He received no response. Ted Harris and 
Jack Bradford looked at 
Reggie; but Reggie glanced 
from one to another as if 
seeking to detect the culprit. 

Of course Jack and Ted 
did not keep their know]- 
edge to themselves; it trav- 
eled rapidly through the 
troop. Jim Woods dropped 
back and spoke to Reggie. 

‘‘Why didn’t you own up 
when Mr. Winton asked who 
threw that stone?’’ he said. 

‘*Didn’t want to,’’ replied Reggie sullenly. 
He resented the fact that any boy was ina 
position of authority over him, and he meant 
to show Jim Woods that he had a spirit of 
independence. 

‘*It’s a low-down thing to leave Mr. Winton 
thinking somebody else did it,’’ said Jim. 





‘Don’t worry so much about it,’’ 


needn’t.’’ 

‘*Well, you’d better!’’ Jim snapped out, and 
he left Reggie to walk by himself. 

After half an hour of loneliness, during 
which it became apparent enough to Reggie 
that he was suffering social ostracism, he de- 
cided there was only one thing to do. He made 
his way forward to Mr. Winton’s side and 
said, so that one or two of the fellows near by 
could hear: 

‘*Mr. Winton, I want to tell you I was the 
one that threw that stone. ’’ 

‘*T had an idea you were,’’ said the scout- 
master. ‘‘But I feel better about you, now that 
you’ve told me.’’ 

‘*T feel better myself,’’ said Reggie in an 
earnest and audible voice. ‘‘I decided I didn’t 
want anybody else to be blamed for it.’’ 

There was something unconvincing about 
the piety of the utterances. Mr. Winton glanced 
sharply at him; but Reggie’s face was not so 
sanctimonious in expression as to compel dis- 
belief in his sincerity. 

‘*T’m particularly sorry it happened,’’ said 
Mr. Winton, ‘‘because I hope before long to 
enlarge the troop with one or two patrols from 
the Hollow. Anything that breeds ill feeling 
between you fellows and the boys down there 
is to be avoided. ’’ 

Frank Bartlett, overhearing the scoutmas- 
ter’s remark, wondered what he ought to 
do. He had held back from acquainting Mr. 
Winton with the results of the interview that 
he had had with Mike Dorr; he was unwilling 
to make a report that must be to his cousin’s 
disadvantage; but sooner or later Mr. Winton 
must know that the plan to 
interest the boys of the Hollow 
under the leadership of Mike 
Dorr had failed. Frank decided 
to speak up. 

‘*T’m afraid, Mr. Winton,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ that we shan’t be 
able to get much of a crowd 
from the Hollow, after all. I 
tried to get that fellow Dorr to 
join us, but he wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s a fellow in the 
troop that he doesn’t like, and 
so he won’t come in with us. 
He said if it weren’t for that 
he would be glad to join and 
bring his gang with him.’’ 

‘*It seems as if 
a prejudice of that 
sort might be over- 
come; it shouldn’t 
be allowed to stand 
in the way.’’ 

‘*You mean those 
fellows that called 
us Boy Seuts? I 
wouldn’t be very 
crazy about having 
them come into the 
troop,’’ remarked 
Jim Woods. 


REGGIE 
SCRUBBED 

IT IN WITH HIS 
KNUCKLES, AND ADMONISHED 
HIM THAT HE WAS NEVER, 
NEVER TO CALL A SCOUT A SCUT AGAIN 






















































‘*You must make allowances for jealousy. 


most like to have; it’s one way of consoling 
yourself, ’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’ve had experience with one of 
those fellows before,’’ said Jim. ‘‘He’s a fresh 
kid, and he’s no good. None of his gang are 
any good, I’]l bet.’’ 

Mr. Winton was silent. It did not seem the 
most propitious moment for taking the troop 
into his confidence and explaining the ultimate 
purpose that had been in his mind. The epithet 
‘*Scut’’ rankled; he would have to wait until 
it had been forgotten. ; 

‘*T’m going to show you fellows a bit of land 
that belongs to me up on Hartley Hill,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ And if you approve of the idea, I would 
suggest that we build a log cabin there—just 
to have a place that we can call our own and 
that we can use asa sort of clubhouse when 
we’re out tramping.’’ 

The idea appealed to the troop strongly. Still 
more enthusiastic were they when they beheld 
the proposed site. It was on the edge of a pine 
forest; looking off from the brow of the hill, it 
commanded a view of the home village two 
miles away, of the narrow, winding river and 
of the farms along its shores. 

‘*This wood lot back here belongs to me,’’ 
said Mr. Winton, ‘‘so it won’t be hard to get 
timber for a cabin. I’ll draw plans and appoint 
a supervising architect, so that the work can 
go on during the week, if any of you want to 
work on it at times when I can’t be helping. 
George, you’re the carpenter of this troop, 
and I’ll put you in charge of the building. ’’ 

George Newcomb, a quiet, stocky, plain- 
looking boy, with a snub nose and ears that 
stood out from his head, looked pleased and 
proud. Honors did not often come his way ; he 
was clumsy in sports and slow at his studies; 
but he had a workshop where he turned out 
toy boats, boxes and a variety of manufactures 
that showed an uncommon knack with tools. 

‘Remember, George, you’re not to build the 
whole thing yourself,’’? Mr. Winton warned 
him, with a smile. ‘‘You’re to boss the job, 
not do it all with your own hands. And,’’ 
he added, looking round at the rest with a 
mock sternness, ‘‘you other fellows are to keep 
watch on George and see that he makes you 
work. ’’ 

They all laughed ; afterwards Frank Bartlett 
said to Jim Woods: 

‘*Have you noticed what a way Mr. Winton 
has of picking a fellow out and giving him a 
job he can do and making him feel 
important? George Newcomb will be 
keener than ever now.’’ 

‘* George can do the job all right,’ 
replied Jim. ‘‘But I’d like to 
see the job that one member 

of our troop could handle. ’’ 

‘*You mean Reggie?’’ 
‘*Yes. Honestly, he’s the 
most useless kid that ever 
happened. He’s worse than 
useless, for he’s a nui- 
sance. I wish there were 
some way of getting him 
to resign. ’’ 

‘* That is a poor 
way to talk about a 
member of your pa- 
trol,’’ said Frank 
with solemnity ; he 
enjoyed teasing his 
irritable friend. 

‘* You ought 
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to be giving time and 
thought to making 
him useful instead of 
wishing that he’d re- 
sign.’’ 

‘*That comes well 
from you!” grumbled 
Jim. ‘‘If you’d had 
any ordinary, decent 
family feeling, you’d 
have insisted on tak- 
ing your relative un- 
der your own wing 
instead of shoving 
him off on me.’’ 

So they continued 
to wrangle, half seri- 
ously, half jocularly, 
while the subject of 
their conversation 
trudged on in his 
usual mood of self - satisfaction. From 
time to time he produced a large cake 
of sweet chocolate from the pocket of his 

blouse, broke pieces off 
it and ate them, then re- 
turned the cake to his 
ae pocket. He did not offer 
“Wl. any of the chocolate to 











anyone else, although the two or three fellows 
who were near him glanced at it with hungry, 
appreciative eyes. 

That evening before going to bed, Reggie 
took out his Diary of Good Deeds. He was 
methodical and conscientious in keeping his 
record; now he sat and pondered for some 
minutes before he decided what to write. He 
then took his pen and made the following entry : 

‘*On the hike saved another fellow from being 
suspected of throwing stones. ’’ 

Dick Dorr kept no diary of his good deeds; 
on the contrary, he was accustomed to count 
that day lost on which he fafled to harass in 
some way or other some member of the colony 
that he had come to look upon as his generic 
enemies—the people on the Hill. Vegetable 
gardens and fruit orchards offered him the 
most obvious opportunity and one that he 
seldom neglected ; but he prized even more the 
occasions when he had what he termed a 
‘run-in with a Scut.’’ He was not afraid of 
encounters with fellows bigger than himself, 
but he took care to keep them oral rather than 
physical and launched his attacks from some 
point of security or in the presence of a suffi- 
cient company of supporters. Especially did 
he welcome encounters with Reggie Bartlett. 
Often he would hang about in the neighbor- 
hood of the Bartletts’ house for the mere 
pleasure of calling out to Reggie when he 
ventured forth, ‘‘Hello, Boy Seut!’’ And that 
was his never-failing greeting when by some 
happy chance they met upon the street. 
Reggie, physically timorous, showed resent- 
ment only by elevating his head and walking 
on with what he conceived to be an air of 
unruffled dignity. 

Nevertheless, the persecution galled him, and 
made him turn over in his mind measures for 
putting a stop to it. He realized that in the 
troop there were few to whom he could look 
with any hope of securing cooperation in an 
effort to suppress the evil. Yet as he meditated, 
it occurred to him that Freddie Gilbert and 
Bill Whidden might, if tactfully handled, be 
prevailed upon to help. 

Of all the fellows on the Hill they were the 
most susceptible to influences of bribery and 
corruption. Of course Reggie did not phrase 
their weakness in that crude way, even to him- 
self; he merely decided that the time had come 
when he might find Freddie and Bill useful if 
he laid himself out to give them pleasure. So 
he obtained permission and money from his 
mother—never a difficult thing for him to do— 
and telephoned to Freddie and Bill that he 
would be glad to take them into the city to 
luncheon and to the ‘‘movies.’’ Freddie and 
Bill, although they shared the prevailing sen- 
timent about Reggie, accepted the invitation 
with alacrity. 

Reggie drove them the ten miles to the city 
in his car; they sat in the back seat and held 
whispered conversations about their host and 
giggled, and from time to time called out teasing 
or derisive comments. By so doing they felt 
they were rehabilitating themselves in their 
own and in each other’s ésteem and were aton- 
ing for their weakness in accepting Reggie’s 
hospitality. As for Reggie, he took their be- 
havior as inspired by high spirits and good 
humor, owing to the entertainment that he 
was providing; and although he could have 
wished that those qualities had been manifested 
in some other way, his characteristic self-com- 
placency saved him from annoyance. 

In the city he put up his car at a garage and 
escorted his friends to the most expensive res- 
taurant. He ordered for them and for himself 
the delicacies of the season, together with 
viands of a heartiness to appeal to a boy’s 
nature; and for an hour and more the three 
sat and gorged themselves and engaged in no 
other conversation than that in praise of their 
food; but at last, when Reggie felt that the 
gratitude of his guests had sufficiently warmed 
their hearts toward him, he brought up the 
subject in the interest of which he was making 
such an extensive financial sacrifice. 

‘*There’s one thing that we fellows in the 
Scouts ought to put a stop to,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
that is being insulted by those muckers down 
in the Hollow. You know what they call us, 
don’t you? Seuts, Boy Scuts.’’ 

‘*I’d smash anybody that called me that,’’ 
said Bill, lolling back comfortably. 

‘*There’s one fellow that does it more than 
the rest, and if we gave him a good licking | 
guess they’d all stop doing it,’’ said Reggie. 
‘*He goes round yelling it at you wherever he 
sees you; he’s the fellow that made it up; but 
he ducks and runs, and nobody’s ever soaked 
him the way he ought to be soaked. ’’ 

‘‘Did you ever try to soak him, Reggie?’’ 
asked Freddie and winked at Bill. Reggie saw 
the wink. 

‘*No,’’ he admitted. ‘‘He’s heavier than I 
am, and I know he’d probably lick me. What’s 
the use in fighting a fellow if it’s not going to 
stop his calling you names? What he needs is 
to get a lesson from the bunch. He insults the 
bunch when he calls us Boy Scuts, and it’s 
the bunch that ought to punish him—not just 
some one fellow. ’’ 

‘*How is the bunch to do it?’’ asked Bill. 

‘*T don’t know that the whole bunch can, 
but I guess we three could manage things se 
he’d never say Scut above a whisper as long 
as he lives. It ought to be done, for it isn't 
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CLOSER AND CLOSER SWUNG THE PILE TOWARD THE APPROACHING EXPRESS. COULD THE TRAIN POSSIBLY PASS IN SAFETY? 
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S| OLID [IVORY se C8y George C Lane 


beep work on the east ap- 
proach for the new draw- 
Le bridge over the Norwalk 
"4 River was nearly done. One of the 

powerful lighters of the Norwalk 

& Northern Railway was pulling 
out of the deep river mud the piles of the ice 
breaker on the upstream side of the old struc- 
ture, which was still in use for all traffic over 
the road. 

Standing on a flat car on the new approach, 

‘ Terrence Leanmaster was busily stowing the 
piles as they swung toward him at the end 
of the steel cable. It was hard work, for many 
of the piles came to him mud end first, and 
the wind, which was blowing half a gale, was 
bitter cold. 

From his window on the lighter in the river 
below, Grogan, the engineer, was continually 
bawling complaints at Terrence. Leanmaster 
was making harder work of stowing and cast- 
ing off the chain than an old hand at the 

_ business would have made. He had been in 

America several weeks without employment, 

and, in his desperation at finding nothing to 

do, had finally screwed up his courage to take a 

job with the bridge gang, although he scarcely 
knew the name of one tool from another. It 
looked doubtful whether he could hold the job 

—and certain it was that he would go if Grogan 

had his way. 

‘*For the love of Mike, git up there and help 
that pup stow them piles!’’ he shouted to a 
man who was working a crosscut saw on the 
deck of the lighter. ‘‘Solid ivory, that’s what 
his dome is, all right. ’’ 

‘*Make allowances, can’t ye?’’ replied Nels 
Andersen, with a wink at Grogan as he started 
up the ladder. ‘‘He’s only a trifle thick.’’ 

‘*'Thick, did ye say? Solid ivory, that’s 
what!’’ bawled Grogan in disgust. 

Another pile was being hoisted from the 
river, and the giant derrick boom was swinging 
in toward Leanmaster, who waited for it with 
feet braced and outstretched arms. The chain 
that held the pile was made fast about midway 
of its length ; the flat car on the track was high 
above the water. Above the groan and squeal 
of the derrick, he heard the screech of a loco- 
motive whistle. 

When the pile was ten feet or so below him 
its upward progress suddenly ceased. With a 
jerk the hoisting engine had come to a stop. 


Leanmaster looked down toward the lighter. 
There was evidently some trouble in the 
engine room; Leanmaster could barely make 
out through the grimy glass front that Grogan 
was bending over some one on the floor. 

With a long-drawn screech the big locomo- 
tive of a fast express rushed along the west 
approach of the old drawbridge. Sparks were 
flying from the wheels of the coaches as the 
engineer applied the brakes in a pretense of 
heeding the twenty-mile speed-limit signs. 

Leanmaster’s glance shifted to the suspended 
pile. The muddy end was swinging toward 
him; the other end was slowly but gurely 
swinging over toward the tracks of the old 
drawbridge, which was twelve feet lower 
than the new bridge. There was no super- 
structure to stop the pile; both the east and 
the west approaches of the old bridge were 
supported on piles; a middle pier of masonry 
supported the draw. If the pile missed striking 
the locomotive, it could hardly miss striking 
one or another of the coaches at the level of 
the windows. 

Andersen, too, saw the danger, and his shout 
of warning to the engineer of the lighter min- 
gled with Leanmaster’s yell; but the men 
might as well have tried to attract the attention 
of the unsuspecting passengers of the train. 
The roar of the coach wheels and the screech- 
ing blasts of the locomotive whistle drowned 
their voices. Grogan was still away from the 
window of the lighter. 

Closer and closer swung the pile toward the 
approaching express. Could the train possibly 
pass in safety? 

Leanmaster held his breath as he asked 
himself the question. The big locomotive was 
almost abreast of him. He glanced hurriedly 
round in the hope of seeing a pole or a long 
stick—something with which to fend off the 
pile; but there was nothing. 

Then the end of the pile struck the locomo- 
tive tender, and the force of the impact sent 
the pile swinging violently back toward Lean- 
master and Andersen, who were watching 
helplessly. It began to swing again toward 
the express, more swiftly this time and with 


greater impetus. One, two, three of the cars | 


slipped by unscathed. There were six more 
coaches still to pass. 

In another few seconds the heavy pile would 
crash through a window. Would it derail the 


} 
| 





rest of the train and send the coaches with 
their passengers to the river beneath? 


Instinetively he began to stroke upward. A 
| piercing pain shot through his left arm. It 


Leanmaster took one hurried look at the icy | would not move. He was dazed, but with what 


timbers floating in the river, forty feet below 
where he stood. On the deck of the lighter 
workmen were gesticulating wildly. One of 
them was running toward the engine room. 
Without another instant of hesitation Lean- 
master, with arms and legs outstretched, 
jumped straight for the muddy end of the 
swinging pile, ten feet beneath him. He struck 
it squarely, and, although the fact that the 
pile beneath him slightly broke the force of 
his fall, the wind was knocked from him. In- 





| 


strength there was left in his good arm he 
stroked toward the surface. His head bumped 
something with stunning force, and he remem- 
bered the timbers. 

As he sank again he continued to swim with 
all the strength of his legs and of his one good 
arm. He must get clear of that mass of tim- 
bers, he told himself. 

All round him the water seemed as black as 
ink; but he was dimly aware of the sweep of 
the current and had presence of mind enough 


stantly he wrapped his arms and legs about to swim with it. At last, certain that he had 
the muddy, slippery surface. Looking along the | reached the limit of his endurance, he stroked 


timber, he saw the uptilted end barely miss 
the next to the last of the coaches as it rose 
above them. 

Lower and lower sank Leanmaster’s end 
until finally it stuck straight up and down. 
Exerting all his strength, Leanmaster clung 
on with arms and legs. His chest pained him 
miserably as he dréw breath. 

He realized that he was slipping, that he 
could not keep his hold on the slimy surface; 
but the thought that he had averted a bad 
accident afforded him some comfort even in 
that moment of peril. He managed to worm 
his hands out of his mittens and dug his nails 
into the wood ; but inch by inch and perceptibly 
faster he was slipping toward the end. 

‘*Hey, Grogan! Grogan!’’ yelled Andersen 
with all his lungs. 

Another workman on the lighter dashed into 
the engine room. Relief would come in a few 
seconds, Leanmaster told himself, as he clawed 
the pile with his fingers. 

But why—why did they not lower him to 
the lighter? Was it a new form of joke they 
were playing on him—the greenhorn? Then he 
remembered that something had gone wrong 
in the engine room. The hoisting gear was 
probably out of order. 

Clenching his teeth, he closed his eyes and 
waited for the dreaded fall. Presently his legs 
were dangling below the end of the pile. With 
a final, frantic effort he renewed his clutch on 
the slippery surface. But the strength seemed 
to have left his torn fingers; the next instant 
he was falling—falling to the floating planks 
and timbers beneath. He felt a numbing, ter- 
rible jolt, and the water closed over his head. 


upward once more, and again his head bumped 
the timbers. 

The current still carried him along. The pain 
in his injured arm seemed only a little less 
severe than the awful ache in his chest. He 
must have air! He tried pluckily to increase 
his efforts; but his uninjured arm felt as heavy 
as lead, and in spite of his efforts his boots 
dragged him down. 

With the thought that his end was near came 
a fresh determination to fight as long as con- 
sciousness remained. He stroked on again, 
kicking desperately, and a few seconds later 
he perceived that the water was less black. 
With what strength he had left he struggled 
once more toward the surface and, breaking 
through to the air, gulped painfully for breath. 

The piles of the old bridge were in front of 
him, and he managed to get a hold on them 
with his good arm. The next moment helping 
hands were lifting him into the boat from the 
lighter. An excruciating pain shot through his 
broken arm. ‘‘Easy, there!’’ he heard some 
one saying from a long way off, and then he 
knew no more. 

He came to in the engine room of the lighter. 
Grogan was roughly binding up an ugly injury 
in the shoulder of the fireman. The man’s 
heavy sweater had caught in the hoisting gear 
as he was oiling and had dragged him upon it. 

‘The foreman has sent for the doctor and 
some dry clothes for ye, Leanmaster,’’ said 
Grogan. ‘‘And I reckon,’’ he added heartily, 
‘*it’ll be a vacation on pay for you, me man, 
till that arm of yours heals. I surely got the 
wrong idee. A head that works as quick as 
yours did can’t be solid ivory, after all.’’ 





tight a fellow should be allowed to go on insult- 
ing the organization. It’s more than just a 
personal matter. ’’ 

‘*There’s something in that,’’ said Bill. 

‘‘What I was thinking is that we three could 
handle him,’’ explained Reggie. ‘‘We don’t 
need to beat him up or anything like that, but 
if we were just to rub his nose in the dirt I 
guess he wouldn’t be fresh with us again. ’’ 

‘‘It might be a good thing, ’’ agreed Freddie. 

Bill suggested that they might never catch 
the fellow at just the right time. 

‘‘We can lay for him,’’ said Reggie. ‘‘He 
always comes up past my place at about half 
past five every day, and if he happens to see 
me out he always yells at me. You fellows 
eould be hiding behind the hedge, and we 
eould all jump on him.’’ 

— he have a gang with him?’’ asked 

ill. 

‘*No, he comes up alone usually. You fellows 
might stop a few minutes after we get home 
and see if anything happens. ’’ 

Reggie summoned the waiter, gave him a 
five-dollar bill and told him to keep the change. 
His manner was princely; Bill and Freddie, 
Whose parents never gave them sums of money 
to lavish upon similar entertainments, were 
impressed by it. 

They would not have admitted it to each 
oth«r, but they were curious to know just how 
larzea tip the waiter ought to have; and they 
Wished they had had a glimpse of the bill, so 
that they might have figured out the amount of 
the sratuity. Reggie’s air of confidence and the 
Waiter’s air of respectful appreciation convinced 
them that their host. had a knowledge of the 
finer points of life that they deplorably lacked. 

‘the picture show to which Reggie took them 





exhibited one of the most popular of all | Reggie’s ears were gladdened with the insult 
‘‘movie’’ actors—one whom Bill and Freddie | for which they were listening: ‘‘Hello, Boy 
had never before been fortunate enough to see. Seut!’’ 


He appealed to their sense of humor inex- 
pressibly ; they fell against each other in their 


paroxysms of laughter, slapped each other’s | 


knees and rocked and swayed, shrieking and 
groaning as if in pain. Reggie was less demon- 
strative in his mirth; he had seen the popular 
fun maker many times, and at the end of 
the performance expressed the opinion that, 
although it was a good film, it had not given 
the star as much of a chance as some others. 

When they drove back from the city, Bill 
and Freddie sat in the rear seat of the automo- 
bile; but they did not hold whispered conver- 
sations about their host, did not giggle or call 
out derisive comments. For the time being, at 
least, they were subdued by the revelation of 
his greater authority and experience. When, 
shortly after five o’clock, they arrived at 
Reggie’s house, they accepted, not merely 
gratefully but even submissively, their host’s 
invitation to come in and have some ginger ale. 

The dining-room window commanded a view 
of the road. Presently Reggie announced: 

‘‘There comes the slob that calls us Seuts. ’’ 

Bill and Freddie peered out of the window, 
and Bill exclaimed, ‘‘Sure, and he’s looking 
for you, Reggie!’’ 

‘*T’]l go out and walk down to the gate,’’ 
Reggie said. ‘‘Then if you see me put my hand 
up to my head like this, you’ll know he’s called 
me a Seut, and you slip out the side door and 
along back of those trees and sneak up on him. ’’ 

Reggie issued from the front door and strolled 
down toward the gate. Dick Dorr crossed the 
street and came toward him; his eyes spar- 
kled with a hostile light. Then in a moment 


Reggie raised his hand to his head and 


_ advanced slowly. Dick Dorr stood in the gate- 


| 


way and taunted him. 
‘* Answer when you’re spoken to, Boy Scut. 


| If you come out of your yard, I’ll bump you 





off the sidewalk, Boy Scut. I’m watchin’ you, 
Boy Seut. You pick up a rock and I’ll come 
in there and smash you, Boy Scut.’’ 

‘*You think you’re pretty smart; you like 
to hear yourself talk,’’ said Reggie, still mov- 
ing forward, but slowly and with caution. He 
was excitedly aware of two figures slipping 
behind the row of maples at the lower edge of 
the lawn; a moment more and they would be 
stealing up along the hedge toward the gate. 
All he had to do was to keep the enemy wait- 
ing and interested. Nothing was easier. 

“TI dare you to come out on the sidewalk, 
Boy Seut!’’ cried Dick. ‘‘I dare you to! You 
Seuts don’t any of you dare to go out except 
in bunches. You’re all nothing but Scuts— 
Boy Seu 

Now Bill and Freddie were running swiftly 
up along the hedge; and when it seemed quite 
safe Reggie ran forward at his reviler. Dick 
gave a shout of exultation. 

‘*Come on, you Seut, come on!’’ 

And then Bill and Freddie burst upon him, 
locked him in their arms and went down with 
him. ‘‘You will call us Seuts, will you!’’ cried 
Freddie. ‘‘What shall we do with him, Bill?’’ 

‘* Hold him, hold him, fellows!’’ cried 
Reggie. 

He scooped up a double handful of dirt out 
of the road. ‘‘We’ll wash his head for him.’’ 

‘*You will not!’’ Dick writhed and struggled ; 





but Bill, sitting firmly on his shoulders, gripped 
his hands, and Freddie pinioned his legs. 

**Go on, Reggie, rub it in!’’ cried Bill. 

So Reggie rubbed his handfuls of dust into 
the victim’s hair, scrubbed it in with his 
knuckles, and admonished him that he was 
never, never to call a Scout a Scut again in 
any circumstances. 

‘*That’s right,’’ agreed Bill. ‘‘If I hear of 
your insulting the Scouts again—well, I tell 
you, this will be a picnic beside what I’ll do 
to you then.”’ 

‘*Yes, it takes the three of you to pick on 
me!’’ retorted Dick, more enraged than humil- 
iated. ‘‘Three dirty, cowardly Scuts!’’ 

‘*Wash his head again, Reggie!’’ exclaimed 
Bill. 

Reggie, enjoying his revenge, consented 
willingly. 

‘*Now, mind,’’ said Bill, addressing the 
victim, ‘‘every time you call us Seuts you get 
your head scrubbed. We’ll just sit still a 
moment and see if you’re tamed.’’ 

Dick breathed heavily in wrath, but he did 
not utter the offensive epithet. 

**T guess he’s tamed,’’ said Freddie at last, 
getting up. ‘‘We can let him go now, Bill; he 
won’t do it again. ’’ 

‘*T bet he won’t,’’ agreed Bill, rising and 
watching the disheveled and filthy victim 
scramble to his feet. ‘‘I guess he’s tamed, all 
right. Say, Reggie, we’ve got to go into your 
house to wash up.’’ 

‘* Sure,’’ said Reggie. ‘‘ Dirty business, 
scrubbing such a head as that.’’ 

Dick Dorr hastened homeward. He was 
very far from tamed, more completely a wild 
young savage than ever before in his life. 

“TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


EWER people would ask advice if they 
were compelled to take the advice they 
receive. 


Where Self-restraint is lacking, Order ceases: 
A Hoopless Barrel tumbles all to pieces. 
OME persons question a bachelor’s ability 
to tell mothers how girls-should be brought 
up. The bachelor may be able to speak from 
the experiences that keep him a bachelor. 


WITZERLAND deserves credit for refus- 
ing to receive again its twenty-five thousand 
residents who fought in the German army. 
Whatever their nationality, by fighting for the 
Kaiser as volunteers they forfeited all right 
to the hospitality and protection of neutral 
peoples. 
HE Reptile Study Society is trying to edu- 
cate people as to the character and services 
of snakes. It says that there are only four 
venomous varieties in America; all the others 
are harmless enough to be made into household 
pets, and if treated as pets make ample return 
in the quantity of vermin that they destroy. 
Doubtless the society is right, but the picture 
of Anna or Blackie gliding away from the 
saucer of milk to coil comfortably on the hearth- 
rug does not appeal to us. 


PRIGE of less than half a cent a pound 

for beans would not prove much of an 
inducement to American farmers, but in China 
it has attracted great numbers of pioneers to 
northern Manchuria. They have gone there by 
thousands, each with his family, his chickens, 
his tools and his bags of grain all piled on a 
single farm cart, to plough the vast areas of un- 
broken land, raise the soy bean and, after much 
labor and great hardship, to sell the crop for 
some forty to forty-five cents a hundred pounds. 


HE old difficulty of finding men who can 
handle the work for which large salaries 
are paid is exemplified again by the experience 
of the United States Employment Service. The 
professional and special section of the service, 
which has offices in New York City, and which 
undertakes to place only especially qualified 
men, has lists that are filled with young college 
graduates and candidates who have had two or 
three years of business experience, but who 
cannot fill the positions that pay from $5000 to 
$10,000 a year. 
OUMANTA is ina most awkward financial 
situation. When German forces advanced 
on Bucharest in 1916, the Roumanian govern- 
ment took its state archives to Jassy, which 
became the ‘temporary capital, and. in the fall 
of 1917 it transferred the national treasury, 
containing 900,000,000 franes in gold, a large 
amount in notes and a great number of valu- 
able securities owned by private citizens, to 
Moscow. The Russian revolution sprang up 
so suddenly that the Roumanian government 
could not withdraw the money, .and after the 
fall of Kerensky Trotzky seized it. 
O one who stops to think of the humiliation 
that the Germans suffer by having foreign 
troops in control of all their activities and 
billeted in their houses puts any faith in the 
affection that they profess to have for American 
soldiers. It is easy to see through the cheap 
wiles that they practice, and to understand why 
they treat the Americans as welcome guests. 
Very significant are the plain-spoken letters 
that the people of Koblenz wrote when they 
did not know that their mail was to be cen- 
sored, in which they speak of the ‘‘detestable 
Americans’’ and pray for the time when ‘‘the 
curse of their presence will be removed from 
ms. ”” 
T is gratifying to leazn how much thecheerful 
self-denial of those automobile, motor-boat 
and motor-cycle owners in the eastern states 
who were asked not to use gasoline for pleasure 
trips on the Sundays between September 1 and 
October 17 of last year contributed to our vic- 
tory. When in the late summer the situation 
on the western front was so serious that the 
Allied high command was forced to contem- 
plate a change in military operations unless 
gasoline should be delivered in greater quanti- 
ties, the observance of ‘‘gasoline-less Sundays’’ 
not only saved the necessary amount of gaso- 
line but saved it at the Atlantic seaboard, 





whence it was shipped to Europe without dis- 
turbing the domestic transportation system by 
rushing a great supply from the interior. 
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PEACE AND THE LEAGUE 


Tre tentative covenant for a League of 
Nations that President Wilson brought 
back with him from Europe underwent 
sharp criticism in the United States Senate. 
That is as it should be; the project is too 
momentous for us to neglect to consider every 
weakness in the covenant that acute and hostile 
minds can find in it. The Senate of course 
cannot officially consider it until it receives the 
treaty that. will embody it, but in talking about 
it in advance it can bring before the country, 
before the President and before the Peace 
Conference valuable criticism by the aid of 
which the provisional draft may be strength- 
ened and the final form of it become much 
clearer in meaning, much safer in its provi- 
sions, much more workable, much more an 
instrument to awaken trust and confidence. 

It must be said of those who have taken 
ground against the league that they are quite 
as earnestly in favor of the aims of the league 
—peace, security, freedom—as the most eager 
advocates of it are; but they believe that that 
plan has some provisions that cannot be made 
to work, and that it makes what they regard as 
harmful concessions. They believe that Amer- 
ica will lose its sovereignty,and that the Monroe 
Doctrine will virtually be abrogated. They 
object to placing our government under obliga- 
tion to interfere with military force in disputes 
that occur on other continents and on demand 
of an Executive Council controlled by foreign 
powers. They also object to having any re- 
straint put on our own independent action in 
dealing single-handed with troubles that con- 
cern us and our neighbors, but that do not 
eoneern European nations. They fear that. it is 
not a voluntary association from which the 
United States may withdraw without fighting 
a new war of secession. 

That much can be said in support of all those 
points may be frankly admitted. On the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that the plan un- 
dertakes to*create a society of nations on the 
analogy of our civil constitution, in which every 
citizen submits, for the good of all, to certain 
restraints upon his absolute personal liberty. 
In forming such a society every nation must 
surrender something. Just as in civil commu- 
nities restraints are for those who are inclined 
to break laws, so in this matter, if the interna- 
tional laws be just and we do not break them, 
we have no reason to dread the future. We may 
confidently expect that the associated nations 
will show as much reasonableness and consid- 
eration for others.as our representatives. will 
show in dealing with international questions 
that come before them. Moreover, we must 
remember that we yield no principle and no 
right of sovereignty that is not also conceded 
by every other country that joins the league. 

What will be done about it? In describing 
the draft as tentative, the Peace Conference 
tacitly invites criticism and tacitly promises to 
do more work on it to perfect it. The present 
criticisms ‘will undoubtedly be considered : some 
may be met, others may be deemed invalid. 
But when the work is done, it will be accepted 
by all the nations concerned unless we much 
mistake the opinion not only of the United 
States but of the world. The war-wearied 
people are determined on the experiment, and 
they will have their way. 
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THE BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 


ILL the boys be needed to work on 

y \ the farms next summer as they were 

last year? There is a great surplus of 
food in this country now, and no immediate 
means of disposing of it. But Mr. Hoover says, 
‘‘If an early peace is signed and the markets 
of Europe are opened freely to trade, there will 
be a greater demand for food from the new 
mouths than even this surplus could supply.’’ 

There is little doubt. now that a treaty of 
peace will soon be signed. And there is little 
doubt that the boys of America will be called 
on to repeat their efforts of last year and pro- 
duce food for the world. 

The Boys’ Working Reserve is an organiza- 
tion that will assist any boy who wishes to 
enlist next summer in the patriotic work of 
producing food. It is a division of the United 
States Department of Labor; it has a branch 
in every state and an enrolling officer in every 
high school and every. public library. It under- 
takes to place the boys where they will do the 
most good, and to prevent their being exploited 
by hard and unscrupulous taskmasters. Boys 





who enlist in the reserve will not be sent out- 
side their own state except with their own con- 
sent and that of their parents ; and usually boys 
will not be isolated, but will work in groups. 
Their living conditions will be carefully super- 
vised; they may expect a minimum wage of 
thirty dollars a month and their board; and 
they will be under no expense whatever. The 
work will of course be hard, but it will not be 
work too severe for the ordinary healthy boy 
between sixteen and twenty years of age. For 
those boys who show special qualifications 
there will be central farm training camps, — 
farm ‘‘Plattsburgs,’’—where they will receive 
an intensive instruction in agriculture that 
should be of permanent practical value. 
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CONVICTIONS 


OME of us pride ourselves on our convic- 
S tions when perhaps we should speak of 
our opinions or our prejudices or even 
our obsessions. ‘‘ Conviction’’ is one of the 
noble words of the language and ought not to 
be misused. It implies a duty, a responsibility, 
that is not associated with such a word as opin- 
ion or prejudice or obsession. Those words, as 
contrasted with conviction, range from the 
negative to the ignoble. 
- The Latin word from which conviction comes 
is convineo, and it means ‘‘to conquer. ”’ If we 
regard conviction merely as an idea by which 
we are conquered, we recognize only in part 
the etymology of the word, and we have it 
then suggesting a state of mind that is better 
expressed by the word obsession—which repre- 
sents an undesirable mental condition; but if 
we look upon our convictions not merely as 
ideas that have conquered us but as ideas with 
which we are to conquer, we gain:a true con- 
eeption of all that the word means, and we 
shall be likely to employ it in a manner worthy 
of its original high significance. 

A man who has true convictions is not static, 
like a man who has only opinions; he is dy- 
namic. He inspires.in others opinions that har- 
monize with his convictions. Most people have 
not mental or emotional energy enough to eon- 
vert their opinions into convictions; they are 
content to sit quiet on their opinions and wait 
until some one with convictions starts them 
moving in the direction toward which their 
opinions point. 

Educated young men and women should aim 
to be persons not merely of opinions but of 
convictions. They should try to overcome the 
mental laziness or inertia and the emotional 
apathy that characterize the merely ruminant 
being; they should acquire convictions, not at 
haphazard and upon superficial impulse or 
under the temptation of expediency, but by the 
guidance of all their intellectual and moral 
zeal; and when, having got down to funda- 
mentals, they have rested their convictions 
upon the rock of right, they should try to use 
them as Lincoln used them—as a lever with 
which to move the world. 
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HOURS OF LABOR 


OW many hours a day should a man or 

H a woman work? Almost everyone will 

say at once that the question is absurd, 

for there is no rule that can be applied gen- 
erally either to men or to women. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to see that the trade 
unions think otherwise; for no matter what 
union it is, it fixes upon a certain number of 
hours as the maximum for those who belong to 
it. There is no elasticity; no liberty for those 
who are strong and capable to exceed the limit, 
which in many cases is fixed below the capacity 
of the weakest and the most inefficient. 

At the present time there are movements in 
many countries to shorten the hours of labor. 
An eight-hour day is beginning to look con- 
servative. Even before it has been attained, 
some of the trades are demanding a forty-four- 
hour week, and the more radical labor men 
are talking about a working time of six hours 
a day for five days in the week—a thirty-hour 
week, 

Men who are dissatisfied with their lot, and 
who yet suffer themselves to be bound by rules 
that forbid them to work more than a certain 
number of hours a day, might ask themselves 
if they know or ever heard of a man who lim- 
ited himself by such a rule and yet rose out of 
his condition and gained wealth. The careers 
of many successful men show that the contrary 
is true. Would those men, or would any of the 
lesser men who have raised themselves out of 
poverty, have succeeded if they had intrusted 
to others the right to tell them to stop work 
when others stopped ? 

Trade unions have undoubtedly improved 
the condition of working men and women. 


They are wise in organizing for self-protection. 
They are to be commended for all the good 
they have done; nor is it to be denied that 
reducing the hours of labor has been greatly 
beneficial. But making it compulsory for every 
man to limit the time that he may work is not 
beneficial to all. So far as it induces indolence 
on the part of those who are capable of rising, 
and so far as it stifles proper ambition, it is 
harmful. 
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THE VICTORY LOAN 


HE fifth loan, which the United States 
is to raise next month, differs in several 
important respects from the four loans 
that have preceded it. Instead of issuing bonds 
to run for a period of some twenty years, the 
Treasury will offer to the subscription of citi- 
zens seven billion dollars in Federal notes re- 
deemable in a much shorter time—probably 
five years. That is because the market is al- 
ready so well supplied with bonds—so choked 
with them, we might say —that it seemed 
a hazardous step to add to the load so enor- 
mous a quantity as seven billions. No one 
has any question of the solvency of the coun- 
try, but the amount of capital that is ready 
to tie itself up in twenty-year investments is, 
after all, limited. It might have been difficult 
to find seven billions of it without seriously 
impairing the stock of wealth we are going to 
need for the essential economic reconstructions 
of the coming years. In that case the inevitable 
result would be the diminished value of the 
bonds on the open market, the loss of prestige to 
the government, and the loss of a not negligible 
part of the investment to those citizens who for 
one reason or another were forced to sell their 
bonds. before maturity. 

Five-year notes are much more attractive to 
the investor, for they are more likely to remain 
at par or near it, and they are better for the 
country, since they will return the borrowed 
capital into the ordinary channels of business 
much more quickly than long-term bonds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to issue notes. of four different kinds, having 
each a different rate of interest according as. it 
is exempt or non-exempt from taxation. On oné 
series only estate and inheritance taxes can be 
collected ; on another the surtaxes of the income 
tax and excess-profit taxes can be laid; a third 
is exempt from all taxation up to a holding of 
$30,000, but beyond that is liable to income 
and excess-profit taxes ; a fourth is fully taxable 
under the Federal laws. The notes are convert- 
ible at par; that is, they may at pleasure be 
exchanged for notes of a different series bear- 
ing the same date of issue. 

The bill creates a sinking fund for the retire- 
ment of all bonds and notes, and it is calcu- 
lated at the Treasury that an annual charge of 
$1,250,000, 000 will wipe out the great war debt 
of the country in twenty-five years. 

The bill contains two other important provi- 
sions. One extends credits to the Allies for 
eighteen months after the war is officially 
ended, in case they wish to buy wheat at the 
government price or property and military sup- 
plies owned by the United States in Europe. 
The other permits the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to make advances up to $1,000,000,000 to 
American exporters who cannot get credit from 
the banks at reasonable rates. That is intended 
to make the resumption of foreign commerce on 
a large scale easier and more rapid. 

There is some danger to fear that people will 
be slow to take up this great issue, for the end 
of the fighting has made it difficult to maintain 
the pitch of patriotic feeling that we all reached 
when our soldiers were actually offering their 
lives daily on the altar, and the perpetuation 
of liberty throughout the world was still in 
doubt. But the money must be raised ; the notes 
represent government obligations that must be 
met this year, and we are confident that our 
people, who have already cheerfully and, it is 
fair to say, easily shouldered burdens that 
only a few years ago seemed unthinkable, will 
not prove wanting before this last and severest 
test. The Victory Loan, like all its fellows, 
must go ‘‘over the top.”’ 
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PAYING A WAR INDEMNITY 


NE of the most perplexing questions 
Q before the Peace Conference at Paris 

has been the question how Germany 
will pay the war indemnity that is sure to be 
imposed. If, as some European statesmen have 
insisted, the Entente Allies should demand 
payment of what the war had cost them, it 
would mean a hundred billion dollars. No one 
has seriously expected such a payment; but the 
mere account of reparation for injury done and 





restitution of property carried away would run 
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into the billions. Suppose that ten billion dol- 
lars is decided upon as payment for the destruc- 
tion in France and Belgium and Serbia, the 
bombardment of unfortified English towns and 
the unlawful sinking of ships by German sub- 
marines; how would it be paid? If payment in 
gold were demanded, the answer would be that 
all the gold known to be in the hands of Ger- 
many amounts to only $580,000,000, or barely 
a twentieth part of the sum proposed. : 

There is one interesting precedent. No one 
knew in 1871 how France was going to pay 
the indemnity of $1,000,000, 000 imposed on her 
by victorious Prussia. That figure seemed as 
big in those days as ten billions seems to-day, 
and there is evidence that Prussia thought that 
paying it would ruin France. 

What the French government did was, first, 
to buy from its own citizens all the foreign 
stocks and bonds that were owned in France. 
Those securities were then sold in London or 
other foreign markets, and the money received 
was sent to Berlin in part payment of the 
indemnity. Next, the government issued a na- 
tional loan at a very inviting price, and offered 
it both in the French and in the foreign mar- 
kets. The amount subscribed at home was used 
to pay for the foreign securities that the gov- 
ernment had bought from French citizens. 

But nearly half of the loan was taken by 
investors in other European markets, and the 
money they paid for their subscriptions was at 
once transferred to Berlin. The most remark- 
able fact of all is that $94,000,000, or nearly 
one tenth of the entire indemnity, was actually 
paid by German subscribers to the French gov- 
ernment’s ‘‘indemnity loan’’; so that German 
investors really helped France to pay its war 
indemnity to Germany. Only $102,500, 000 out 
of the total $1,000,000,000 payment was made 
in gold and silver. 

It is a highly interesting question how far 
Germany can now adopt the same method of 
payment. The obstacle in the way is the dis- 
like that people of other countries have for 
Germany and the German government. Still, 
it is hard to see in what other way anything 
like a prompt cash payment of the enormous 
sum that the indemnity calls for could possibly 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS. —On March 2 the Senate passed 
the Victory Loan bill, authorizing the 
issue of notes to the extent of $7,000,000, 000, 
and the President signed it. The Senate lis- 
tened to several important speeches directed 
against the proposed terms for the League of 
Nations; those of Senators Lodge, Knox and 
Borah were the most remarkable. Mr. Lodge 
declared that thirty-nine members at least of 
the new Senate were definitely opposed to the 
present draft. Senator Hitchcock spoke in 
defense of the plan. —— The bill validating 
$2, 750,000,000 worth of informal war contracts 
and the bill appropriating $1,000,000,000 to 
enable the government to hold up the price 
of wheat guaranteed to the farmers were 
passed, but the general deficiency bill, which 
carried an appropriation of $750,000, 000 for the 
use of the Railroad Administration, the oil 
and mineral land-leasing bill, bills dealing with 
labor, demobilization and the enforcement of 
prohibition and the appropriation bills for 
the army, the navy and the Department of 
Agriculture had to be abandoned because sev- 
eral Senators, conspicuously Senators Sher- 
man and La Follette, prevented action by the 
use of filibustering methods. The President 
declared that the new Congress would not be 
called into extra session until after his return 
from Europe.——The Republicans of the new 
House of Representatives voted to support Mr. 
Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts for 
Speaker. That assures his election when the 
new Congress meets. e 
HE PRESIDENT’S TRIP. — After 
spending several days at the White House, 
attending to the business connected with the 
“losing session of Congress and presiding over 
he conference of governors and mayors to 
discuss the problems of labor employment, the 
President left Washington again on March 4. 
Te spoke that evening, together with former 
President Taft, at a great meeting in New 
York, called to express the sentiment of the 
city in favor of a League of Nations. On 
he next day he sailed again for Paris. Former 
\ttorney-General Gregory accompanied him 
S$ constitutional adviser. 
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EACE CONFERENCE.— The Supreme 

Council of the Allies spent several days in 
onsidering the military and economic terms 
0 be incorporated in the peace treaty with Ger- 
inany. The first draft of those terms calls for 
‘he destruction of the German naval fleet, in- 
cluding all submarines, the reduction of the 
‘rerman army to about two hundred thousand 





men, and the destruction of the fortifications 
at Helgoland and on the Kiel Canal. The 
French delegates strongly opposed the idea of 
sinking the German warships, but their opposi- 
tion is unlikely to prevail. —— The conference 
committee on reparations is reported to esti- 
mate the amount that the enemy countries 
ought to pay at $120,000, 000, 000. 
Ss 
BAe tet eri —On February 


27 the President sent to the Senate the | 


name of Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsyl- 
vania to be Attorney-General. Mr. Palmer is a 
former Member of Con- 
gress, and has been the 
Alien Property Custo- 
dian. ° 


USSIA.— There 

was fighting both 
on the Archangel and 
on the Baltic fronts be- 
tween the Bolsheviki 
and their enemies. In 
the north the Bolshe- 
viki were said to have 
driven the Allied forces 
from positions recently 
won along the Dvina River. In Esthonia, ac- 
cording to reports from Stockholm, they were 
severely beaten. The greater part of Esthonia 
is now cleared of them.——The Princes Is- 
land parley has been definitely abandoned by 
the Peace Conference, which is at work on 
new plans for dealing with the confused and 
difficult Russian situation. 
Ss 


TALY AND JUGO-SLAVIA.—The diffi- 

culty over the frontier to be established 
between these two countries persists. ‘The 
Jugo-Slav government suggested leaving the 
matter to President Wilson, but Italy refused 
to.do so. Italy has closed its frontier from 
Tarvis to Fiume, and Baron Sonnino, the for- 
eign minister, told the Italian Parliament that 
Italy would never retire from Fiume or the 
Dalmatian coast. On the other hand, the Jugo- 
Slavs at Paris are pressing their claim to all the 
land east of the Isonzo, including both Trieste 
and Fiume. ° 


PAIN. — The government has suspended 

the sittings of the Cortes, owing to the 
obstructive tactics of the opposition against 
the proposed labor legislation. A great part 
of the country is virtually under martial law, 
on account of the widespread strikes. In Bar- 
celona the syndicalists are in pretty complete 
control of the public works, and little light, 
water or power can be had in the city. 
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LAND. —The interallied mission went to 

Lemberg during the week to bring about 
an. agreement between the Poles and the 
Ukrainians concerning the temporary frontier 
between the two nations. On March 2 the 
negotiations were said to have failed, and it 
was added that the mission was on its way 
back to Warsaw. A renewal of hostilities was 
daily expected. 3 


ENMARK.—The Danish cabinet resigned 

on March 2, owing to the refusal of the 
parliament to approve a loan of $30,000,000, 
unless the government rescinded all existing 
regulations and restrictions on prices. The 
radicals among the population are incensed at 
the action of the parliament, and there is some 
cause to fear that their feeling may show itself 
in syndicalism and disorder. 
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ERMANY.—As the days pass, the situa- 

tion all over Germany becomes more and 
more grave. In Munich the soviet government 
was reported to be in full control, and various 
extraordinary antisocial and antireligious ordi- 
nances were proposed. In several of the Saxon 
cities generdl strikes were declared, and the 
workingmen organized demonstrations for a 
soviet government. The railways running to 
Weimar were torn up in several places, so that 
the National Assembly was virtually isolated 
from the rest of the country.. In Hamburg, 
Halle, Leipzig, Magdeburg and other cities 
there were serious outbreaks, which paralyzed 
the life of the community. In Berlin a force 
of Spartacans seized the 
police headquarters, and 
it was reported that the 
fall of the Scheidemann 
cabinet was hourly ex- 
pected. Meanwhile the 
National Assembly at 
Weimar seems to have 
transacted little business, 
although it discussed the 
new army bill and the pro- 
posed constitution of the 
German republic. There 
were several heated debates between the mod- 
erate and the radical Socialists, and there was 
apparently a growing disinclination of the two 
parties to work together. 

Ss 


ECENT DEATH.—On February 27 
George F. Edmunds, for many years a 
Senator from Vermont, aged 91. 
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ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
UCH a beautiful, lasting finish is as- 


“tJ sured with Acme Quality Paints. These 


paints are made particularly for home service 
—where real satisfaction and results count— 
and they well repay the generous confidence 


you put in their excellence. 


With Acme Quality Paints and Finishes so 
easy to use with such assured results, home 
beautifiers will find delight in refinished walls, 
floors, furniture; renewed wear-worn spots 
and in making bright and cheery the darkest 


corners. 


Get to know all about Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes and how they add to the joy of the 
home. Your decorator knows and approves 
them. We want you to have—free—our two 
mighty helpful booklets “Acme Quality Paint- 


ing Guide” and “Home 
Decorating.” 


Write us for free copies if your 
dealer’s supply is exhausted. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND 


COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AR, DETROIT, MICH. 
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For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least 
a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork 
and all similar surfaces; and a quart of 
Acme Quality Fioor Paint of the right 
color. 
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THE SPEECH 
SOF THE MIGHTY TY® 
C3y William Hervey Woods 
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E thought to give “Godspeed,” 
And cheer the lads whose feet were 
turned that day 
To War—our war, three thousand miles away ; 
But ere warm words had freed 
Full hearts, an engine, monarch of its kind, 
Roared by, a mile-long coal train fast behind, 
And speech was drowned in deed. 


Smiles, tears, and clasp of hand, 

Made all our parting: yet we felt no lack 

The while beside us on that far-flung track 
Life of a mighty land— 

Wheat, cattle, coal, and ore—went thunder- - 


ing by; 
These—with our Sons!—to all War’s needs 
reply; 
And by their word we stand. 
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HUMDRUM HOLINESS 


S}IFE had grown drab for Raymond 
Brooks. The romance had faded, and 
only the long, dusty road of level 
days stretched on ahead. “ What 
breaks my courage is the seeming 
futility of the whole thing,” he said 
to his minister one day. ‘‘You know, 
5 I wanted to be a foreign missionary, 
and then dad died, and I had to go to work to 
help support the family ; and that consumes all my 
time and energy. I have no time for service in the 
larger way. That’s what bothers me.” 

“Did you ever think, Raymond,” asked the old 
minister, ‘that there is such a thing in life as an 
unconscious ministry?” 

“Why, no,” he replied. ‘Just what do you mean 
by that?” 

‘Do you remember when Paul and Silas were 
put in prison, and they sang at midnight, that the 
story adds, ‘and the prisoners heard them’? That 
prison wasn’t the most propitious place on earth 
to hold a song service, but they sang because they 
felt like it; and although they knew it not, the 
other prisoners heard them and were cheered.” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with my case?” 
Raymond asked. 

“A great deal, my boy, because that is the way 
life works. It isn’t given to many to do the con- 

ious service, and so the ministry 
of the great majority has to be unconscious, like 
that of Paul and Silas. You remember that beau- 
tiful poem of Robert Browning’s, Pippa Passes? 
The theme is simple, but the tale is the same. A 
little Italian flower girl passed beneath a window 











of shame one beautiful spring morning singing | 


her song like a lark on the wing about God’s being 
in his heaven, and all being well with the world. 
She never knew it, but the song went home and 
preached its sermon in the room above. I could 
go on multiplying illustrations of that sort almost 
indefinitely, but I’ll give you only one more. 

“Sir Walter Scott put his bowling green in a 
queer place at Abbotsford, and built a little sum- 
merhouse near it. He told Lockhart why. It was 
so that on a summer evening he might sit secluded 
in that summerhouse and hear Peter, his old 
coachman, at his evening devotions. Peter would 
have been covered with confusion had he known 
his master was listening. But he performed his 
ministry, although it was an unconscious one. 

“Scientists tell us, Raymond, that we can’t lift 
our foot from the earth without changing the centre 
of equilibrium for the universe. It’s the same in 
the spiritual realm. When we do our best some 
one else is helped by it. A sufficient proof of that 
is a mother. We may forget what she says; we 
shall never forget what she is. There is a great 
deal of sentimental nonsense in the world about 
flowers born to blush unseen and to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air. Goodness can’t be 
hidden any more than sunlight. When Moses came 
down from the mountain the people noticed that 
his face shone. He didn’t know it. It was an un- 
conscious ministry, a sort of by-product of his 
companionship with God, but it was real, never- 
theless. 

“No, Raymond, life may seem as stagnant as the 
bottom of a well and as untouched with romance 
as a mud bank, but there’s always a light break- 
ing through it when a man does his best that 
touches with divinity the other lives near by and 
strengthens them.” ° 


THE WAY IN 


AY I come in, Miss Katharine?” 
Katharine turned quickly. Since 
Sylvia had brought Sara Burke 
home from college for the holi- 
days, her understanding eyes had 
been “seeing things.” She had 
. been hoping that Sara might 
“ come to her in just this way. 
“Of meal she said. “How nice of you to take 
time to call on an older sister. Are you all ready 
for the party?’ 

Sara caught her breath. “It—it was about the 
party that I wanted to talk with you,” she said. 
“‘The party and—other things. You’ve been so kind 
to me, Miss Katharine—oh, please don’t think that 
I haven’t appreciated it! But I don’t believe I can 
stay for the party, and I’m so afraid that Sylvia 
won’t understand, when it was so dear of her to 
ask me. But I’d just spoil things, and then we’d 
both be unhappy, and —” 

Sara bit her lip. It was such a bitter disappoint- 
ment—this visit to which she had looked forward 
as the entrance to a girl’s real world. 

“Suppose,” Miss Katharine’s warm voice sug- 
gested, “that I tell you one or two things. You are 
a very dear girl who has lived with grown people 
all your life. You loved them dearly and were not 
unhappy till you went to college. There you found 
yourself in a world where you couldn’t get in 
touch. It was all right in the classroom.— there 
you were easily at home,—but when the nonsense- 
and-frolic times came, you were ‘out.’ And you so 
longed to be ‘in’! Is that something like it?”’ 

“Yes,” Sara acknowledged. “ How did you 
know?” 

“And,” Katharine went on, with only a quick 
smile for an answer, “‘the girls were all nice, but, 
naturally, the ones that could frolic went together 
and you were rather left on the outside. And a 
good deal of it seemed foolish to you—the non- 
sense and the jokes and the things they did!” 

“Oh, please, how did you know?” Sara repeated. 

**Because I’ve known other girls who had to 








learn the way. And they have learned it, too. You 
see, there are just two alternatives: to give up, or 
to make up your mind to learn the way—to work 
at it as you would a new language; that is what it 
really is.” 

“But how?” Sara cried. 

“By watching and listening and making yourself 
join in at every opportunity. Learn two or three 
stunts—a take-off like Anna Maria Sophia Jones, 
or a story with a puzzle or a catch in it. Keep 
them to yourself, so that you can take your part 
when some one calls for stunts. Plunge in, and 
keep right on, even if for a time the water seems 
over your head.” 

Sara was silent for a moment. Then she said, 
“Thank you, Miss Katharine!” 

“Are you goihg home before the party?’’ Kath- 
arine asked. 

Sara’s small chin lifted. ‘I am not!” she de- 
clared. ‘. 
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A BEAR FOR A PIG 


N return for helping his grandfather one sum- 
I mer and fall on his bush farm, Jim Holland 

had received a pig, which he had taken special 
pains to fatten. One day when he was alone he 
heard a great squealing and came out just in time 
to see a bear carrying his pig into the bush. Rush- 
ing back, he seized his grandfather’s muzzle- 
loader and hurried out. He picked up his hand 
axe and stuck it in his belt, and as he ran to the 
bush his dog joined him. 

The porker, which weighed about one hundred 
pounds, was making a kick for his life and object- 
ing so strenuously to the manner of his removal 
that the bear was not making very rapid progress. 
When Jim was near enough he stopped, took aim 
and pulled. But the old gun did not go off; either 
the cap was useless or the powder was damp. 
Sending his dog after the bear, Jim dropped the 
gun, seized his axe and hurried on to see what he 
could do. The dog rushed in and nipped a hind 
leg. The bear swung round and snapped at the 
dog, then hurried on, clinging tightly to his prize. 
At that moment Jim ran up and hit the robber 
with his axe. At the same time the dog rushed in 
on the farther side and nipped the bear again in the 
tender part of his leg. As the bear swung round 
upon his little tormentor, Jim saw his chance and 


got in another blow -with his axe, which caused: 


the beast to shake his head savagely. 

Apparently the bear was determined that, even 
if he had to give up his booty, he would see that 
it was of no service to Jim, for with one blow of 
his powerful paw he disemboweled the pig. He 
then threw it from him and made off through the 
woods. 

In great disappointment and anger at the loss 
of his pig Jim called his dog, got the gun and went 
home. When his grandfather returned that eve- 
ning he told him what had happened. 

“That old bear will be back for the pig to-mor- 
row,” said his grandfather. “You’d better be on 
hand and get him.” 

“How?” asked Jim. 

‘*Why, with the gun, of course,” said the old 
gentleman testily. 

“T tried your gun on him to-day, but it wouldn’t 
go off,” said Jim. 

“That is oné of the best guns in this country, even 
if it is an old-timer,” said his grandfather sharply. 
This was not the first time his ancient gun had 
been condemned by a new generation. 

The old gentleman pulled out the charge, care- 
fully reloaded the gun and told Jim that it was 
all right. 

Early the next morning Jim climbed a tree near 
his dead pig and waited. The morning passed and 
there was no sign of the bear, but at about the time 
when he had appeared on the day before he came 
cautiously through the woods and approached the 
pig. Jim took careful aim at the spot just behind 
the fore shoulder and fired. The old gun did its 
work faithfully this time. 

When his grandfather heard the gun go off he 
hurried to the spot. He found Jim dancing round 
his bear. 

“He’s a big one, Jim; bigger than I thought,” 
said the old gentleman. “You were lucky to get 
him at one crack. Meat and fat and hide, he’s 
worth more than four pigs.” 

It required a team and a stone boat to get Jim’s 
prize home. 
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SAVING THE HIDE OF A GERMAN 


SPEAKER in the drive for the United War 
Work fund last November told a story that 
shows that humorous incidents were not 

unknown even in the grim business of paying the 
Germans “in kind” for their U-boat warfare. At a 
naval dinner overseas he met Capt. Nasmith, one 
of the most intrepid British submarine command- 
ers. After a good deal of urging on the part of his 
fellow officers, the captain told of one of his most 
successful exploits. In the earlier months of the 
war he succeeded in taking his submarine past 
Constantinople, through the Bosporus and into 
the Black Sea. There he had a glorious time firing 
torpedoes at enemy craft. Among his prey was a 
Turkish vessel with a German bank official on 
board. 

When the torpedo struck, the German made an 
uncalculated jump for the Black Sea and hit it. 
He was somewhat the shape of old Wouter Van 
Twiller, who was five feet six inches high and six 
feet five inches in circumference, and apparently 
his fatness kept him from sinking, for he floated 
round on the sea until the submarine crew hauled 
him aboard. Even without a life preserver, and 
clad only with Kultur and a blue shirt, the German 
might have remained indefinitely on top of the 
sea. 

But landed safely upon the deck of the subma- 
rine, the financier faced a. perplexing problem. 
When he attempted to go below, the hatchway 
proved to be entirely too narrow for him. If he had 
been willing to leave his.stomach behind, he might 
have squeezed through. Metaphorically speaking, 
he may have been an expert in crawling out of 
small holes. But this one was too much for him; 
he stuck fast. A man below caught him by the feet 
and hauled away, and two men on deck shoved 
first to port and then to starboard on his shoulders. 
He remained hopelessly jammed. 

The submarine was in a bad fix; in trying to be 
humane Capt. Nasmith had caught himself be- 
tween the two horns of a dilemma. He was under 
the necessity of throwing his guest back into the 
water or leaving him on deck. As for the German, 
it was a case of being between the devil and the 
deep sea with the odds about even. In such cir- 
cumstances a German commander would not have 
hesitated. When ready, he would have submerged, 
and the man on deck would have been left to make 
the best shift he could. But the Briton was differ- 
ent; he stayed on the surface. All the armed enemy 





craft that came near took a shot at him. The shells 
burst on every side—and all the time the German 
on deck, a sizable mark, took potluck. But both 
he and the submarine came through without a 
puncture. At last a Turkish sailing vessel came 
along, and the corpulent German, glad enough to 
save his hide even though he lost most of his 
clothes and other assets, was transferred to it. 
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“ Wot’s up wi’ thy arm, Bill?” 
“Ah’m goin’ ter buy a pianner fer our Sally, an’ 
Ah’ve got t’ width o’ t’ door.” 
—Tom Cottrell in Windsor Magazine. 
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TROUBLE WITH THE LINGO 


ARLY in the afternoon, says Mrs. Edith 
E O’Shaughnessy, narrating her canteen expe- 
riences in My Lorraine Journal, an American 
appeared at the counter accompanied by a French 
corporal. He was a camion driver, and had com- 
pletely forgotten the name of the town to which 
he wished to return. 

“If I could only locate a certain spot I could 
start back from there and find my way,” he said, 
and then added with a grin, “I suppose you think 
I’m like the doctor that could cure fits; but I’ve 
got to get the fits before I can do anything else— 
and I’m late already.” 

After he had given a description of the locality 
and had told me that he remembered seeing a 
fountain with three women, I hit on the Place de 
la République. I then explained to the French 
corporal who had volunteered to act as guide. 
“*You’ve saved little Willie’s life!” said'the Amer- 
ican as he hurried out. 

The names seemed to be the difficult part. When 
I asked one soldier where he was billeted, he 
said: 

“That’s one on me. It’s got three names; but”’— 
and he beckoned to a poilu standing near—‘this 
is a pal of mine. When I give him three knocks on 
the shoulder he gives the name.” 

The poilu didn’t wait for even the first knock 
before he said “Demanges-aux-Eaux,” and then 
the American treated him to chocolate and offered 
him a cigarette and delivered himself of some 
exotic pronunciation of Demanges-aux-Eaux. 

The names, as far back as the Revolution, have 
always been the difficult part. Yankee tongues 
have never been limber in dealing with foreign 
languages. An old New England sea captain had 
two daughters who, after accompanying him to 
France on a voyage and residing there for a time 
while he disposed of his cargo and took on an- 
other, were wooed and won by Frenchmen, and 
settled down permanently in France. When, after 
they were both widowed, they returned to America, 
the good captain found himself in difficulties: he 
made such a ridiculous hash of the married names 
of both that they protested and remonstrated; yet 
no matter how hard he tried he could not properly 
master the elusive syllables. At last he hit upon a 
simple and easy solution. To friends and acquaint- 
ances he used their Christian names only. If it 
became necessary to introduce them to strangers, 
he would say, with a genial wave of the hand: 

““My darter, Mrs. Polly C—; my other darter, 
Mrs. Nancy B—, and if ye want the full of their 
names, why, jest ask ’em and they’ll give it to ye; 
they’ve learned to speak the lingo. Takes five year 
and a limber tongue, and I hadn’t neither to spare 
fer it, myself.” 

eg? 


THE EDUCATION OF A GREAT MAN 


HEN I first met Sir Eric Geddes, says Mr. 

V V Isaac F. Marcosson in The Business of War, 

he sat at an obscure desk in a small office 
in the Armament Building. It was in 1915, and the 
Ministry of Munitions was in the making. Although 
he was the highest-paid railway official in England, 
he was almost unknown out of his own field. When 
I last talked with him he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the post vacated by Churchill and 
Carson in succession, and all Britain was hailing 
him as a glorified life preserver. 

Geddes was born in India of Scotch parents, 
who returned to the mother country when he was 
very young. Being Scotch, he is thrifty with every- 
thing except his own energy. He virtually ran 
away from home when he was seventeen. His 
father, convinced that he would come back, gave 
him a check for seventy-five dollars, to be used 
for his return passage. When he got to New York, 
—he went in the steerage of an Allan liner,—he 
mailed back the check, saying in one of his char- 
acteristically brief letters, “1 think ,it will do me 
good to go on my Own.” 

Unlike most of the heroes of human- interest 
romances, he had more than the traditional fifty 
cents in his pocket. To be exact, his fortune was 
ten dollars. His first job was as typewriter sales- 
man in New York. Then he drifted to Pittsburgh, 
worked at the Homestead Steel Works for a dollar 
and a half a day, and finally became a section 
hand on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in West 
Virginia. The engineer in charge of the gang was 
Mr. L. F. Loree, who later became president of the 
road. For a time the section worked near a small 
station called Nicolette. The converted freight car 
used as a lodging house by the laborers stood on 
a siding near by. In his spare moments Geddes 
began studying train dispatching and telegraphy. 
His teacher was the station agent, a kindly Irish- 
woman, whose sweetheart was the section fore- 
man. In exchange for instruction he ‘‘passed’’ the 
trains for her,—officially signaled them by,—while 
the agent was out with her young man. When she 
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finally married him, Geddes got her position as 
station agent. Thus the future First Lord of the 
British Admiralty and a possible Prime Minister 
of Great Britain flashed signals and even switched 
cars for Baltimore & Ohio trains at an obscure 
point in West Virginia. 

Geddes was big, brawny and restless. He wanted 
to see America; and so he went to Alabama, 
worked as a lumberjack and learned the lumber 
business at first-hand. When he was twenty-one 
he sailed off to Australia, rode the range as a 
sheep herder, and turned up a year later in India, 
where he took root for the time. His knowledge of 
railroading gained in America enabled him to 
become foreman of a gang of coolies building a 
light railway through the jungle. The moment he 
touched light railway construction he reached the 
work that was to qualify him in later years as a 
master war wager. In five years he was traffic man- 
ager of the Rohilkhand & Kumaun Railway. After 
that, life for Geddes was continuous promotion. 
He seemed to find the magic key, and all doors 
opened to him. mM 


THE MARINES AT CHATEAU- 
THIERRY 


N the years to come no place will be so instantly 
suggestive of this great world war and all it 
means as Chateau-Thierry, for it was there that 

the tide turned; there the Germans were stopped 
and the march te victory begun. It always will be 
a glorious thing to remember that our men were 
there and won honors there. Every account of the 
battles that were fought in the Marne Valley em- 
phasizes the gallantry and dash with which they 
plunged into the fighting: 

A division of marines and other American troops 
were rushed to the front as a desperate measure 
to try to stop a gap where flesh and blood, even 
when animated by French heroism, seemed in- 
capable of further resistance. They came in trucks, 
Says an observer of the campaign, in cattle cars, 
by any conceivable kind of conveyance, crowded 
together like sardines. They had had little food, 
and less sleep, for days. 

When they arrived, the situation had become 
such that the French command advised, indeed 
ordered, them to retire. But they and their brave 
general would not hear of it. They disembarked 
almost upon the field of battle and rushed forward, 
with little care for orthodox battle order, without 
awaiting the arrival of their artillery, which had 
been unable to keep up with their rapid passage 
to that front. 

They stormed ahead, through the midst of a re- 
treating French division, yelling like wild Indians, 
ardent, young, irresistible in their fury of battle. 
Some of the Frenchmen called out a well-meant 
warning: “Don’t go in that direction! There are 
the Boches with machine guns!” They shouted 
back, “‘That’s where we want to go! That’s where 
we have come three thousand miles to go!” And 
they did go, into the very teeth of the deadly ma- 
chine guns. In defiance of all precedent they 
stormed, with rifle and bayonet in frontal attack, 
against massed machine guns. 


ee 


STARTLED 


HEN taken by surprise, the most sensible 

persons are often startled into saying fool- 

ish things. The passengers on an electric 
car the other day were amused when a frivolous, 
dainty butterfly of a young girl fluttered in, and 
halfway down the aisle dropped her hand upon 
the shoulder of a large, competent -looking lady 
with a basket full of parcels, exclaiming: — 

“You dear Aunt Isabel! So here you are at last!” 

The lady addressed started, turned upon the 
speaker the face of a total stranger, and said icily: 

“I’m not dear, and I’m not here, and when I’m 
an aunt I’m not Aunt Isabel!” 

She grew very red, and so did the snubbed young 
woman as, amid the titters of their neighbors, the 
girl begged pardon and hurried forward to her real 
Aunt Isabel, wildly beckoning her from a seat 
farther forward. 

Still more thoroughly confused in speech, al- 
though clear enough in her meaning, was the 
young wife, who was addressed by a strange gen- 
tleman in a railway station. She was wearing a 
raincoat and blue veil,—most deceptive of cos- 
tumes,—and her height and general appearance 
led him to mistake her for his wife, whose train 
had been delayed. Coming up behind her, he took 
her familiarly by the arm, exclaiming: 

“Thank goodness, I’ve found you, Mary! I 
began to think you were lost!” 

“You’re mistaken, sir!’’ she gasped, jerking 
nervously round. “You haven’t found me, and she 
is lost. I’m Mary, but she isn’t me!” 
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A GALLANT PRIEST 


HE witty parish priest of Ballybrack, Father 

Healy, once had an encounter with Glad- 

stone that resulted in a spirited exchange of 
pleasantries. According to a contributor in the 
Boston Transcript, the statesman, in order to 
tease Father Healy, told him that once when he 
was visiting Rome he had been offered a plenary 
indulgence for eight or ten lire. Father Healy im- 
mediately rejoined that all he could say was that 
Mr. Gladstone was being “‘let off very lightly.” 

One of the characteristics of this genial priest 
was his gallantry—a trait that shows he was a 
true Irishman. On one occasion Father Healy had 
met at Bray Station a young lady—one of the 
Dublin belles—in a donkey trap. She was in an ex- 
hausted condition and explained that her donkey, 
on the way to the station, had taken fright and 
run away with her. 
“Faith, then, he is no ass,” said Father Healy 

to the pretty girl. ° 


LACKING IN RESPECT 


BURLY and bristling exemplar of German 
militarism, with captain’s knots on his shoul- 
ders and an iron cross on his chest, was 

included in a bag of prisoners that some American 
soldiers made just before the armistice was signed. 
He was indignant, to say the least, and his mood 
intensified as he was marched back to the intelli- 
gence officer. 

He had not heard the questioning officer speak 
more than five words of German before he burst 
into the conversation. 

“Do you allow privates to call officers by their 
first names in this army?” he demanded wither- 
ingly, according to Stars and Stripes. 

“Why?” asked the officer. 

‘Well, this pig,’’ said the Prussian, “called me 
Heinie every time he addressed me.” 
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THE CHIRRUPY CRICKET 


BY MARTHA B. THOMAS 
There’s a chirrupy cricket as guest in my 
room; 
He’s quiet all day; but at night in the gloom, 
Wis zip on the hearth and a zup at the 


oor 
The chirrupy cricket hops out on the floor. 


He’s black and he’s shiny, he’s not very fat, 
He’s sleek as the silk of my father’s tall hat. 


He skates and skedaddles on carpet and rug, 
And seems an extremely well-bred little bug. 


' 

And when I’m alone in my room every night, 

And the shadows have come, and the moon’s 
out of sight, 


And the world is all silent and solemn and 


bare, 
I'm glad that my chirrupy cricket is there! 


o 9 
THE SILVER LINING 


BY ELIZABETH PALMER MILBANKE 


T seemed to Tom Avery that the day of the 
] Coneyville fair was a long time in coming. 
On that day he was to see an airship for 
the first time. So far he had seen airships only 
in pictures, 

‘*Suppose it should rain,’’ he said. 

‘‘On a fair day ?’’ his father replied, trying 
to make a joke; but Tom would not smile. 

‘‘Well,’’ began Grandma Avery, ‘‘even if it 
should rain —’’ 

‘*T know you’re going to say, ‘Every cloud 
has a silver lining,’ ’’ Tom interrupted. He 
was grinning now. 

‘* Every cloud does have one,’’ grandma 
answered serenely. ‘‘Sooner or. later.’’ 

But there was not even a speck of cloud, 
much less of lining, when the great day dawned 
at last. The Avery family hurried through 
their breakfast and the farm chores, and by 
ten o’clock they were all piling into the new 
car, which the children said had been bought 
in the nick of time. Mrs. Avery and Grandma 
Avery and the two younger children sat be- 
hind, and Tom sat beside his father. He could 
think of nothing but the airship; in fact, he 
had been awake since midnight thinking of it. 

‘*The very sky for a fair,’’ said Mr. Avery 
as they started off. 

‘*The very sky for an airship!’’ Tom an- 
swered joyfully. 

He had planned to press through the crowd 
and to see the great machine at close range; 
perhaps he might even get a chance to touch it. 

He leaned back contentedly as they swept 
out of the farm lane into the public road. Then 
all at once the car came to an abrupt standstill. 
Tom looked up in surprise. His father was 
leaning across the wheel, peering into a field 
at the left. 

Tom followed his look, and understood. 
‘“The cows are in Maggart’s corn again, ’’ the 
boy said. He knew what that meant, and his 
heart sank. 

The family sat in dismayed silence for a 
moment; then Mr. Avery turned to Tom. 
‘‘What are we going to do, son?’’ he said. 

Tom knew there was only one thing to ke 
done. The cows were working terrible mischief 
every moment. It would take a long time to 
drive them back into the pasture and mend the 
place in the fence where they came through. 
Coneyville Was many miles away, and the air- 
ship was to fly at eleven o’clock. If Mr. Avery 
himself undertook to drive out the cows, the 
whole family would miss the fun. 

Tom scrambled hastily out of the car. ‘‘I’ll 
get ’em,’’ he said. ‘‘You go on, dad.’’ 

Mr. Avery hesitated, and all the others began 
to protest. Even Phil and Dotty lifted their 
shrill voices. There was a chorus of ‘‘No, no!’’ 

But Tom was already run- 
ning down the road. He was 











were up to their necks in deli- 
cious green corn, and they saw 
no reason why a breathless boy 
with a red face should make them 
leave it. Round and round they 
ran, breaking down the stalks and 
pretending that for the life of 
them they could not see the place 
through which they were sup- 
posed to go. By the time Tom 
had driven the last red scamp 
into her pasture and made the 
fence secure, the sun was nearly 
overhead, and vehicles bound 
for Coneyville had stopped going 
by. 

Tom straightened up and wiped 
his hot face. ‘Well, you old red- 
tails,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve done for 
me now.’’ He tried to whistle as 
he started home across the ad- 
joining’ field, but the tune went 
wrong. ‘‘Must be nearly noon, 
by the looks of the sun,’’ he 
thought. A few white clouds had 
come into view, and the sight of 
them reminded him of Grandma 
Avery’s words. ‘‘Humph, silver 
linings!’’ Tom said aloud. ‘‘Not 
when four red cows go on a ram- 
page—not by a long shot.’’ 

All at once he stopped short 
and began to squint at the sky. 
A black speck was rounding the 
edge of the whitest cloud—a speck 
that seemed to behave in a curi- 
ous way. 

Tom gave a short whistle. ‘‘If 
that’s a bird, it must be an eagle, ” 
he decided, ‘‘and a whopping big 
eagle, at that!’’ He stood stock- 
still, gazing with all his might. 

Nearer and nearer came the 
dark object. Then a passing cloud 
covered the sun, and Tom saw the 














THE TIMID FISH sy 1s. sacar 


The Lake School of fishes was ever so nice 
With its crystal-clear windows and fine roof of ice; 
But the teacher thought one of the pupils looked sad: 
——— be > what’s the matter? Come, speak up, 
my 

And the little fat pout cried, “I just heard you say 
When Se spring comes the ice will be gy away.” 
He sobbed as he wiped his wet eyes with a fin, 


“If the roof should come off, then the dry will leak in!” 


to sit up again Dingy was dingy 
indeed ; but Flora was not strong 
enough to give him a bath, and 
no one else would even try to do 
it. Dingy did not mind his looks 
at all; he purred just as loud 
and whisked about just as cheer- 
fully as ever, but Flora groaned 
whenever she saw him. 

‘*Mother, he’s almost gray!’’ 
she fretted. 

““Gray!’’ cried Hugh. ‘‘He’s 
so black that the minute the sun 
goes down you can’t see him at 
all.’’ 

Meanwhile the kitten was mak- 
ing use of his freedom to do all 
kinds of mischievous things. One 
piece of misbehavior was taking 
a nap in the clothes basket. A|l- 
though he had been punished for 
it, he would not stop it; but Flora 
did not know that. 

On the first day that she was 
well enough to sit in her wheel 
chair, Dingy was missing. He 
could not be found anywhere— 
that day, or the next, or the next. 
Flora fretted more than ever. 
‘*T should want him even if he 
were every color of the rain- 
bow, ’’ she said. 

Even Hugh was troubled. 
‘*Dingy was a pretty good kit- 
ten,’’ he said, ‘‘if he did look 
like a chimney sweep. ’’ 

But the end of the week came, 
and still no kitten. By that time 
Flora had grown so lonely that 
she looked forward with pleasure 
to seeing little Ellen; but Mrs. 
Starr brought the clothes by her- 
self that day, although she had 
to make two trips up the hill. 

Flora felt crosser than ever as 














thing plainly. At the same time 
his ear caught a strange droning, 
something like the buzz of a giant bee. He 
gave a whoop. ‘‘It’s an airship!’’ he yelled. 

He held his breath and stared. Instead of 
flying straight ahead, the big machine began to 
fly in a circle. Then all at once the buzzing 
stopped, and the airship began to slant toward 
the ground. A moment later Tom gave another 
whoop and threw his cap into the air. It was 
going to land in the Averys’ own broad, level 
field, right under his nose! 

In half a minute the thing had actually hap- 
pened: the machine had come to earth and was 
rolling along the smooth ground. Tom went 
racing to meet it. 

The aviator stepped out, a tall young man 
with goggles on. ‘‘Hello!’’ he said. ‘‘ You hap- 
pened along just at the right time. Can you 
tell me where I can water my horse? He’s so 
thirsty he won’t+travel.’’ 

Tom understood instantly. ‘‘There’s plenty 
of gasoline at our house,’’ he said. ‘‘Come on; 
I’ll help you bring some of it down.’’ 

It was next to the proudest moment in Tom’s 
short life when he found himself helping to 
fill the tank of the big flying machine. The 
proudest moment came just a little later. 

The aviator straightened up with a long 
breath. ‘‘ Thank you, old chap,’’ he said. 
‘*Want to go to Coneyville fair?’’ 

**Go to Coneyville fair?’’ Tom echoed stu- 
pidly. He could not believe his ears. 

‘* Jump out of those overalls, if you do,’’ the 
young man went on. ‘‘I’m already two hours 
behind time. ’’ 

Just sixty seconds later Tom Avery was 
strapped firmly into the aéroplane and the 


ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





machine was flying. Far down in the pasture | 


the red cows switched their idle tails, the road 
wound like a ribbon, the farmhouse looked like 
one of Dotty’s toys. White clouds went slipping 
past, and the wind almost stopped his breath. 

When he stepped out of the aéroplane on 
the Coneyville fairgrounds, the first thing that 
he saw was Will Waters’s face, with mouth 
hanging open and eyes like blue marbles. The 
next thing he saw was Grandma Avery’s 
smile as he walked up to join his astonished 
family. 

‘*Silver lining!” called the little old lady in 
a loud whisper. 

Tom gave a joyful grin. ‘‘Gold lining this 
time, ’’ he said, ‘‘and no mistake. ’’ 


ee 
WHAT HAPPENED TO DINGY 


BY CELIA THORNTON 


“Toe only trouble with Flora Milton’s 
Persian kitten was his fur. The fur itself, 
long and silky, was lovely. It was a 
beautiful white, too, but that was just where 
the trouble came in—it would not stay white 
for more than a few days at a time. The result 
was that sometimes the kitten was anything 
but white; if he were washed on Monday, he 
did not look like the same creature by Satur- 
day. That troubled Flora a great deal. Her 
teasing brother, Hugh, nicknamed the kitten 
Dingy, and somehow the name stuck. Even 

Flora called him Dingy after a while. 
‘*T shall have to wash him oftener than 
ever, if that is his name,’’ she said sadly. 
‘*And his ‘baths are such terri- 





afraid that if he waited he 
should not: be able to do the 
thing at all. 

‘‘Maybe I can get a ride 
with somebody else!’’ he called 
over his shoulder. 

He heard his father shout 
something in answer as the car 
started. His mother leaned far 
out. ‘*You can open a jar of 
strawberry jam!’’ she called. 

‘‘Strawberry jam!’’ Tom ex- 
claimed bitterly. He glanced 
back and saw only a cloud of 
dust where the car had been. It 
was impossible to believe that 
he was not going to Coney- 
ville, yet here he was scurry- 
ing in the opposite direction. 
‘fe thought of his “chum,” Will 
Waters, and of the fun they 

were to have had together. 

He rushed to the house, 
pulled his overalls on over his 
best suit and found a hammer 
ind some nails. ‘‘If I hurry 
with all my might, ’’ he panted, 
‘I may get there yet!’’ 

But alas! although Tom hur- 
tied, the cows did not. They 





IT WAS GOING 





TO LAND... 


RIGHT UNDER HIS NOSE! 


ble things, too!’’ 

Flora was the only member of 
the household who could wash 
the kitten; he was so spoiled 
that he scratched anyone else. 
In fact, evén with her he did 
not behave very well when he 
caught sight of soap and water. 

One great admirer of Din- 
gy’s was Ellen Starr, the wash- 
erwoman’s little daughter. 
When she came up to the house 
on Saturdays to help her mother 
bring the clean clothes, she al- 
ways gazed at the kitten with 
delight. He seemed to her so dif- 
ferent from ordinary cats, with 
his blue eyes and plumy tail. 
Sometimes she was allowed to 
play with him, but not often, 
for Flora did not like to share 
her playthings. 

‘*Oh, may I borrow him for 
just one hour?’’ Ellen begged 
shyly one day. Flora shook her 
head. She did not mean to be 
unkind, but she felt that Ellen 
was asking too much. 

Some time after that Flora 
was sick in bed for several 
weeks ; by the time she was able 








she watched her mother sorting 
the clean clothes, in the first 
basket. ‘‘I don’t see why Ellen didn’t come, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Everything has gone wrong this 
week. ’”’ 

All at once her eyes grew big. “Look! What 
is that sticking out of the other basket?’’ she 
cried. 

Sure enough, an inch or two of white fur 
could be seen hanging out between the splints 
of the basket. Flora wheeled her chair hur- 
riedly across the room. She leaned over and 
lifted the straw cover; then she gave a glad 
ery: ‘‘It’s Dingy, and he’s clean!’’ she said. 

It was certainly Dingy. A little cushion had 
been snugly placed on top of the linen, and on 
that cushion sat the Fersian kitten, yawning 
and stretching after a nap. His long hair was 
so white that it shone, and his whiskers were 
stiff and snowy. Even his blue neck ribbon had 
been nicely done up. 

Hugh roared with laughter, and Mrs. Milton 
began to explain. ‘‘He must have jumped in 
the last thing before the clothes were taken 
away,’’ she said. 

There was a little three-cornered note tied 
to the ribbon. Flora lifted Dingy into her lap 
and opened the note with a great deal of curi- 
osity. She read: 

Hear is your pershun kitten. He came in wash 
and it was several days before he would let me 
lawnder him. I starched his whiskers a little. De 
you mind? Your friend, Ellen Starr. 

Flora had been pale for a long time, but now 
she turned rosy red. She remembered the day 
that she had refused to let Ellen have the kitten 


| for an hour. And now Ellen had bravely stood 


his seratchings and yowlings and made a new 
eat of him. 

‘“‘T want Dingy to spend one day in every 
week with the Starrs,’’ she said. 

‘*It would be a mighty good plan,’’ Hugh 
agreed, still laughing. 

‘*Not so that he can be washed, ’’ Flora went 
on with dignity, ‘‘but because a whole cat is 
too much for one girl, I think.’’ 


es 
A FUNNY GARDENER 


BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


One time I spied a gardener 
As busy as could be. 

I asked him what he was about, ‘ 
And he replied, ‘‘ You see, 

I have a plan for hyacinths, 
A plan that ought to sell, 

For by it anyone can have 
Fine lowacinths, as well. 

Then, when you turn this plan about, 
The blue lobelia small 

No longer need be short, for some 
Can be highbelia tall.’”’ 


He took me where the lotus grew, 
Nor wondered at my stare 
When I beheld above my head 
A hightus wave in air. 
And on the margin of the pond 
I saw another sight— 
Where once hibiscus grew apace 
Lowbiscus flourished bright. 
“*My scheme is sure to bring me wealth, 
And so,” the wise man said, 
“Instead of banking it, you know, 
I’ll Burbank it, instead!” 




















Tempt 
Boys 


To Eat Whole Wheat 


Serve in 


This Bubble Form . 


Children need whole wheat. 


The best white flour is only 
half the wheat. 
is rich in minerals, which young 
folks need for growth. 


Puffed Wheat makes whole 
wheat fascinating. 


The part left out 


It is whole wheat steam ex- 
ploded — puffed to thin, crisp, 
flavory bubbles, eight times nor- 
mal size. 


It is flaky and flimsy, and the 
taste is like toasted nuts. 


Food Cells Blasted 


It is prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process—by applying 
an hour of fearful heat, then shooting the grains from guns. 


Thus 100 million steam explosions are caused in every 


kernel. 


Every food cell is blasted for easy digestion, so 


every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


More Than Food Confections 


Puffed Grains are not mere tidbits—not mere delights for 


breakfast. 


cereals in existence. 


Yet they are tempting dainties. 
‘There are three kinds, so they offer variety. 


many ways of serving. 


They are scientific grain foods, uniquely fitted 
for easy, complete digestion. 


They are the best-cooked 


Children revel in them. 
There are 


Use Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice to supply whole-grain 


nutrition. 


Use them for between-meal foods or bedtime 


foods when you don’t wish to tax the stomach. 


Use them to make the milk dish more attractive. 


Puffed 


Wheat in milk forms about the utmost in a food. 








Puffed Wheat 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c—Except in Far West 


Puffed Rice 











Float in Milk 


Serve with cream and sugar, or 
mixed with any fruit. 


For luncheons or suppers float 
in bowls of milk. 


Use like nut meats in home 
candy making, or as garnish on 
ice cream. 





Mix with Fruit 


With Melted Butter 


Crisp and lightly butter for 
hungry children to eat like pea- 
nuts or popcorn. 


Some butter the grains for 
breakfast. 


Use as fragile toasted wafers in 
your soups. 





Serve in Soups 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


[3036]. 
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DRAWN BY R. L. LAMBDIN 
EAGER FOR SOME EXCUSE TO DISPLAY THEIR FEROCITY 


A BARBARY 


HEN Ralph Marr became 

W supercargo of the smart 

little brig Sarah and Ellen 
he thought his fortune was made, 
and he sailed away in her from 
Edenton, trusting to make advan- 
tageous sale of her freightage of 
lumber and staves, tar and turpentine, and 
to bring her back well laden with silks and 
French wines. The post of supercargo was an 
honorable and profitable one in those early 
years of the last century. 

Never did a voyage begin more auspiciously. 
Favoring gales sped the Sarah and Ellen across 
the Atlantic and almost to the Strait of Gib- 
raltar. There was a threat of trouble in that 
neighborhood; the French and Spanish fleets 
were gathered in the harbor of Cadiz, and 
Nelson, with some thirty ships, hung off the 
coast waiting to give them battle when they 
should come out; but the little crew of the 
Sarah and Ellen knew nothing of this, Their 
own country, the young United States, was at 
peace with all the world! . 

In that year of 1805 the ocean was not 
crowded with shipping, as it is now, but on 
a mid-October afternoon they sighted several 
sails, and one that came nearer than the others 
roused unusual curiosity. It was an odd craft 
with a long, dark hull, and one mast crossed 
obliquely by a single spar, the upper end of 
which was higher than the mast itself. From 
this great spar hung a three-cornered sail; but 
the stranger did not depend on it alone. Long 
sweeps thrust out from her sides enabled oars- 
men to aid her progress. 

‘*What country do you suppose she belongs 
to?’’ the young supercargo asked. 

‘*T reckon that galley’s a Barbary pirate,’’ 
his captain answered grimly, giving the general 
name for the North African freebooters that 
hailed from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, or Tangier. 

‘*Is she likely to attack us?’’ 

‘*Not while there’s another sail in sight. If 
we’re alone when it falls calm, I’m afraid she 
will. ”’ 

As time passed and the sajjs of two larger 
ships that had been visible all day dropped 


| behind the horizon, the galley did draw nearer ; 
| but just at sunset the breeze freshened a little, 


and the men on the Sarah and Ellen began to 
hope that they could sail away from the sus- 
picious stranger. 

Now, however, the galley, which had hitherto 
merely pursued a parallel course, threw off all 
disguise. She shook out her great black sail 
and, with the heavy sweeps rattling in the 
rowlocks, bore down upon her helpless prey. 

‘*How can we beat them off?’’ the super- 
cargo cried excitedly. 

The captain shook his head. ‘We can’t,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘There’s only ten of us, all told, 
and we haven’t got a pistol apiece. There’s 
anywhere from fifty to a hundred men in that 
galley, and you can figure out for yourself how 
long we’d stand against ’em.’’ 

‘*T fancy you’re right. Of course if we make 
no resistance, they’re not likely to kill us out- 
right—and while there’s life there’s hope.’’ 

The galley soon ranged alongside. She was 
crowded with fierce,dark-skinned Moors,armed 
with dirks and pistols and swords, and eager 
for some excuse to display their ferocity ; but 
none was given. With threats and curses, kicks 
and blows, they drove their unresisting victims 
forward and into the hold, then fastened down 
the hatches, and set themselves to rummage 
and plunder. 

That was a dismal night for the hungry and 
thirsty men of the brig. They were alive, to 
be sure,. but there was little comfort in that 
when they thought of their probable fate. 

The vessel’s course had been changed. They 
judged she was bearing more to the southward. 
This fact, with words they gathered from the 
jargon of the pirates, led them to conclude that 
their destination was Tangier, the seaport of 
Morocco. There, undoubtedly, the Americans 
would be sold in the slave market. 

Yet at this very time, Ralph Marr reflected 
bitterly, the United States had a treaty with 
Morocco and had paid tribute to preserve its 
sailors from just such a fate. 

After midnight a great calm settled down. 
A: gray mist seemed to creep out of the water, 
stretching away on all sides until the Moors 


. 











PIRATE 


on lookout could see nothing be- 
yond their vessels. The fog did 
not extend much above the brig’s 
masts, however. It lay like a great 
down coverlet spread out over 
the sea. 

There was no prospect of wind 
now until sunrise. Side by side the brig and 
the galley floated. The Moors dozed about the 
decks, but the sailors down below were too 
uncomfortable to sleep. 

Slowly the time wore away. But suddenly 
there was a sound of movement on the deck 
above them. The men of the Sarah and Ellen 
thought this must mean merely the promise of 
a breeze, and they gave little heed. A breeze 
would carry them only the faster to slavery— 
perhaps to death. But the truth was that, as 
the day began to break, one of the Moors had 
gone to the masthead. As he looked forward 
the grayness of the fog seemed all at once to 
lighten, and there emerged the square top 
rigging of a British man-of-war. 

A glance was enough. The greater height of 
the frigate’s masts had revealed. her first, but 
at any moment she might sight the brig. Down 
clambered the Moor to warn his comrades. 
They had no time to secure even the scanty 
booty that their prize had afforded. Empty- 
handed as they came, the black ruffians slid 
over the side into their galley. The great sweeps 
moved slowly and cautiously into the rowlocks 
and the galley left the brig’s side and crept 
away into the lessening obscurity of the fog. 

The imprisoned crew had become aware that 
something unusual was going on over their 
heads, All this noiseless hurry of feet; the jar 
of the galley as she left the brig’s side; then 
stillness, except for the muffled sound of the 
sweeps as the Moors pulled away—did this 
mean that they had gone to attack another 
vessel ? 

Suddenly their hearts leaped into their 
throats at the sweetest sound that ever had 
struck upon their ears—the hail of ‘‘Ship 
ahoy !’ ’ 

‘*Ahoy! Help! Help!’’ yelled Ralph Marr; 
but his words seemed to return to him in 
countless reverberations. 

By this time, however, the brig had drifted 
close to the English frigate, and the man-of- 
War’s men were gazing in wonder at the 
apparently deseried vessel. The officer of the 
deck was called. His practiced ear caught the 
sound of the sweeps. His keen eye discerned 
the triangular sail and black hull-of the galley 
against the water, two hundred yards away. 
Instantly he grasped the situation, and all the 
guns that could be brought to bear poured a 
volley of grape and round shot after the retreat- 
ing pirate. 

Some of the missiles took effect. One bank of 
sweeps was thrown into confusion, and yells 
of pain came over the water. For a moment the 
galley swerved from her course; but before 
the volley could be repeated the sweeps were 
manned once more and a friendly fog bank 
swallowed her up again. 

Then a boat was sent away to the brig, and 
the imprisoned crew found themselves free. 

The rescuing frigate proved to be the Light- 
ning, one of Nelson’s swift scout ships. Carried 
somewhat farther westward than her usu: 
Station, she had been caught in the fog and 
was waiting for daylight and a breeze to return 
to the fleet. 

For the rest of the day the Sarah and Ellen 
kept company with her, and the Americans 
looked with interest and respect at the Vic- 
tory, the Agamemnon, the Royal Sovereign 
and the rest of the splendid ships with which 
a few days later Nelson was to win the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

The Sarah and Ellen reached Marseilles in 
safety and made a prosperous voyage home. 
Ralph Marr made many another cruise, for a 
few years later he entered the naval service 
and bore a man’s part in the second war with 
Great Britain; but he never forgot his first 
voyage and his escape from Moorish slavery 
through the aid of a British ship. 

‘‘We and tthe English are brethren, even 
though we have sometimes fought,’’ he used 
to say to his grandchildren. ‘‘The two trees 
may seem to grow apart in the branches, but 
they’re one at the root!’’ 
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1 Front and rear mudguards, splash protector 
and stand on all models. 
Special design rear fork, giving extra clear- 
2 ance between wheel snd tool shee. Flush 
rear fork ends. 
3 Drop-forged seat-post cluster, giving extra 
strong grip on seat-post. 
High-grade padded leather saddle with 
double action springs. Leather tool bag and 
complete tool equipment. 


5 Seventeen | a — finish of (Sm 
Carmine. Tough and long wearing. vy 
coat of copper under all nickel plating. 
Dust-proof head adjusting cone. Extra large 

6 High Duty ball roar Sg Cones case-hard- 
ened in cyanide. 

7 Outside joint head construction. Eleven 
inner reinforcements in frame, all dip-brazed. 
Double anchored fork sides with solid steel 
spool between plates. 





9 Front hub and cups ot special design 
turned from solid steel bar. Two-point 
frictionless bearings. 


1 Vitalic DeLuxe or Kokomo Everlaster 
tires. Selected maple rims. 


11 One-piece drop-forged cranks. Hobbed 
sp . 


1 Seamless crank hanger bracket, extra re- 
inforced. 








RE are good reasons for the acknowledged superiority of 

Dayton Bicycles. A few of them are stated above. Study them! 

It is points such as these that mark the difference between a 
bicycle that merely looks good and a bicycle that actually is good. 


Dayton Bicycles are designed and built with painstaking care. They 
embody every known and tested feature of design and construction 
that can make for beauty, simplicity, efficiency, durability and comfort. 


You may not be able to see all of the Dayton’s many superior 
features, but you can know, certainly, that they are there. 


A Dayton Bicycle may be purchased with absolute confidence in the 
real satisfaction it will give and in the actual economy it will effect. 


There are eight models in the fine new 1919 Dayton line—a bicycle 
to meet any need. Each Dayton Bicycle bears the “Davis-Made” 
trade-mark—which is a reminder and a pledge of quality. Dayton 
dealers will gladly show you the Dayton line. See your Dayton dealer 
—and write to us for our new Dayton Catalog. It is free. Ask for 
Catalog B.-7. ; 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 





We Back This Trade-Mark 
With Our Reputation 
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neiiie 
ask for 


Healthful 


and needs 
Less Sugar 





; In Stormy Weather 


we SA ase, ets 





In stormy weather the Light House 
7 the laboring ship safely into 
port. 





protect you against ths after png 


of stormy winds and icy 
They not only stop the eo 
ing cough but prevent sm ook is 


from growing into bigones. They 
relieve sore, tender throats and 
clear the head. Taste good—are 
for the whole family— 
from the baby up. them— 
from coast to coast, 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 





yang Any: in yy omy — “Of 
Dies yh te 
log. We bay a all the freight charges 
Chicago to your to’ 


i a 30 Days Free Trial 2" oilowed 


bicycle you select, actual riding A=} 
hin your own town for a full month. 
: -ok, not t =o zou a ow °F our great 


k po 
Re Direct-To- Ride fer acon 
B TiR :S LAMPS, HORNS, ped 

~ case wheels ~ —-" 
‘iim parts for al! of bicycles at 
i yphalf usual iota. No one ad 
offer such values and such term 
i -U\ ya SEND NO MONEY 4 write today 
}: J for the =e new it’s 

f DS YCLe COMPANY 

Dept. W-50 Chicago 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 











MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470] State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Stephens EXPLO. JED 


tempted to celebrate Washington’s birthday 

at the old school district ‘‘down-east.’’ At 
that time—back in the sixties—the only holi- 
days we had were Fourth of July, Fast Day 
and Thanksgiving. Even Christmas was not a 
holiday then. 

Our winter school was prolonged that year; 
the schoolmaster first employed had proved 
incompetent and had abandoned the task. Then, 
after an interval of three weeks during which 
there was no school, the agent was led to make 
a bold experiment. He hired a woman to teach 
us —a little, rosy - cheeked woman, the first 
female teacher to undertake a winter, school in 
that county. Her name was Rosamond An- 
drews; afterwards her reputation as an edu- 
cator spread throughout New England. Thus 
it happened that our school that winter was 
prolonged until the end of February. 

On the afternoon of February 22, just as Miss 
Andrews was about to dismiss school, she said 
to us, ‘‘Scholars, do you know what day of 
the month this is?’’ 

‘The twenty-second,’’ some one said. 

‘“‘And of what event is the twenty-second 
the anniversary ?’’ she asked. 

So little thought or attention had then been 
given to this day, which is now fittingly 
observed in all the states, that no one of us 
forty-three young folks could, for the moment, 
recollect anything of interest connected with it. 

‘*It is the birthday of George Washington,’’ 
said Miss Andrews. ‘‘It is a day that every 
American should remember with pride. 

‘*What do you say to making a little demon- 
stration in token of our remembrance of it?’’ 
she continued. ‘‘True, the day is nearly past, 
but the evening remains. Shall we not meet 
here this evening for an hour or two and read 
a few selections from the life of Washington, 
his farewell address to the Continental Army, 
and perhaps that account, in our readers, of 
the last hours of his life? What do you say?”’ 

We all agreed to come. 

“Of course you can fetch something in the 
way of refreshments, if you like,’’ Miss An- 
drews added, with an understanding smile. 
‘*Apples, hazelnuts, anything you like.’’ 

A few inches of light snow had fallen the 
previous night; and it occurred to Catherine 
and Thomas Edwards, two of our older school- 
mates, to bring a gallon of maple syrup, or 
maple ‘‘honey,’’ as it was commonly called, 
and make batches of ‘‘sheep skins’’ from it, on 
pans of hard-packed snow. Thomas brought the 
‘*honey’’ in a two-gallon stone jug. It was 
last year’s make, now very thick and treacly. 
In Maine we rarely or never began making 
maple sugar before Inauguration Day. 

It was a bright evening, and the temperature 
was at zero. By the time Thomas reached the 
schoolhouse with his stone jug, the thick honey 
would not run. Some one suggested setting 
the jug on the back of the schoolroom stove 
to warm it a little. Tom did so, and intended to 
let it remain there a few minutes only, while 
we stood round the stove, waiting for Miss 
Andrews and the others to come. 

But just then a diversion occurred. One of 
the older boys, Willis Murch, came in, and we 
all noticed that he had something in one of his 
blue, knitted mittens. 

‘*Can’t guess what I’ve got!’’ said he. ‘‘Such 
a pretty fellow! Caught him up there by the 
hoop-pole swamp as I came along. ’’ 

They all gathered curiously round him. 
‘*Peep in there,’’ he said to the girls. ‘‘You 
needn’t be afraid. ’’ 

He opened the wrist of the mitten, and sev- 
eral of the girls were peeping, when out jumped 
a beautiful flying squirrel and went sailing 
clean across the room to the window! How 
easily it flew, extending its soft, furry vanes 
on each side! 

With cries of delight, the girls ran to recap- 
ture it, followed by Willis and all the rest of 
us. To and fro, and back and forth, glided the 
squirrel. It was able to sail all the way across 
the room at a single jump. 

Willis caught it at last; but his finger suffered 
from the little animal’s sharp teeth. The squir- 
rel got free again and sailed to the door, where 
Miss Andrews, now just entering, caught it on 
her muff, to which it clung, palpitating, with 
its bright eyes dilated. 

““Gently, gently with it,’’ said she, as Willis 
clapped his cap over it. ‘‘What a lovely little 
creature! Do let me see it by the light!’’ 

Willis brought it to the lamp on the table 
near the stove; and for some moments Miss 
Andrews watched it in his cap. And then— 
something happened! 

The maple jug suddenly gave a hop on the 
stove. The stopper flew to the ceiling; and, to 
add to the excitement, a mist of sweet foam— 
a hot froth of honey—was diffused through the 


[: was the first time that we had ever at- | 





room! It settled on us, on our faces, our 
clothes, our hands, in a fine fog of stickiness. 
I suppose the jug had come to a boil; we had 
quite forgotten it. 

It is well-nigh incredible how sticky we all 
were; and after the first moment of dismay 
Miss Andrews laughed. ‘‘l’m afraid that our 
hands are in no condition to touch our books 
to-night, ’’ she said. ‘‘Our anniversary readings 
will have to be post “ 

She sent us all home to clean up, with the 
best directions she gould give for getting the 
syrup off our clothés. Our hair gave us most 
trouble. The girls had heartbreaking times 
before they got theirs perfectly clean. 

And so our first attempt to celebrate Wash- 
ington’s birthday ended rather queerly. 


os 


GOETHE’S ERROR 


EETHOVEN is said to have had no use 
for royalty. One of his compositions, 
written as an apotheosis of democracy, 

was denounced by a critic as ‘‘a dangerously 
immoral composition. ’’ 

‘¢ Kings and princes,’’ wrote the famous 
composer, who is quoted in a Boston paper, 
‘‘readily make professors and privy council- 
ors; they can grant titles and decorations, but 
they cannot create great men or minds that 
tower over the base rabble of this world. Thus, 
when two men are together, men such as 
Goethe and myself, these titled gentlemen 
should become conscious of the difference be- 
tween them and ourselves. 

‘*Yesterday, when we were returning home 
on foot, we met the whole imperial family. 
Goethe took his arm from mine to stand at the 
side of the road with the crowd. I talked to 
him in vain. Say what I might, he would not 
move a single step. I jammed my hat down 
on my head, buttoned up my overcoat and 
foreed my way through the crowd. Princes 
and courtiers stood aside. Duke Rudolph raised 
his hat to me; the empress bowed to me first. 
I amused myself in watching the procession 
pass by Goethe. He remained at the side of 
the road, bowing low, hat in hand. I took him 
to task for it pretty severely and did not spare 


him. ’’ 
e 9 


THE SECRET WAS SAFE 


HE war has taught the British many 
American colloquialisms, and vice versa, 
but evidently there are some expressions 
used in the United States that are not yet 
familiar even to the British sailors who visit 
our shores. Official Washington is smiling be- 
hind its hand, says the New York Evening 
Post, over a little incident that occurred in 
Hampton Roads when Secretary Baker was 
on an inspection trip. He crossed from one 
shore to another, when a British cruiser, lying 
near by, signaled: 
‘‘Who is that going ashore flying an official 
flag?’’ 
‘*The Secretary of War,’’ was the answer. 
‘Thank you,’’ said the Britisher. 
‘*Don’t mention it,’’ replied our courteous 
bluejackets. 
That ended it until one of our sailors saw 
the British wigwagging furiously. 
‘Trust us,’’ the British were saying, ‘‘we’ll 
never mention it to a soul.’’ 
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RAISING HIS SPIRITS 


WICE as the omnibus slowly wended its 
way up the steep hill the door at the 
rear opened and slammed. At first, says 

London Notes, those inside paid little heed, 
but the third time they demanded to know 
why they should be disturbed in this fashion. 

‘*Whist !’’ cautioned the driver. ‘‘ Don’t spake 
so loud. He’ll overhear us.’’ 

‘*Who ??? 

‘*The hoss. Spake low. Sure Oi’m desavin’ 
the crayture. Every time he ’ears the door close 
he thinks wan of yez is gettin’ down ter walk 
up the hill, and that sort of raises ’is sperits.’’ 
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CULPABLE DELAY 
CERTAIN man, who kept a small pawn- 
shop, took out a fire-insurance policy. A 
few hours later, by a curious coincidence, 
a fire broke out and consumed his shop together 
with all its contents. 

The insurance company could not find suffi- 
cient grounds on which to refuse payment, 
but that the officers had suspicions the letter 
that accompanied their check proved: 

‘‘We note that your policy was issued at 
nine on Friday, and that the fire did not take 
place till three o’clock. Why this delay ?’’ 
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Ghises ies 
“Regular Fellows’ 


Put on a pair of comfortable, long- 

| wearing Coward Shoes, get out in 
| the open air and take a good hike. | 
Nothing like it to put real pep into | 
a fellow These Coward Shoes are | 
real friends to your feet. Plenty of | 
toe room. Strong, sturdy, flexible ||) 
leather, shaped accord- | 
| 








ing to Nature's lines 








and sewn with en- 
during care. 


- You will like 


them. | 


Address Dept.J. 


262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 


| 
| 
| 
James S. Coward | 
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| | Sold Nowhere Else 
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You will find it in Spen- 
cerian Pens. They really 
do meet your most ex- 
acting personal require- 
ments and give greater 
writing freedom and as- 
tonishingly long service. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


“What your | Handwrit- 
ing Reveals’’—a_fasci- 
nating booklet interpret- 
ing character and 10 dif- 
ferent sample pens will 
be sent on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


“*SAMMIES’ ” 
Vest Pocket Telescope 











Magnifying power equals a 
high-cost binocular. 


HIS NEW optical invention comes at a 

most opportune time. The demand for field 

glasses has been so great that none are to 
be obtained except at exorbitant prices. Dis- 
pensing with the costly metal tubes and putting 
practically the entire cost into the lenses, the 
“Sammies’” Vest Pocket Telescope compares 
in magnifying power with instruments costing 
several times as much. It is a practical, serv- 
iceable Telescope intended for the use of sol- 
diers, Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each 
lens is mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, provided 
with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, black 
leather case is included. Weighs but an ounce 
—fits the vest pocket. 


HOW TO GET IT 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 25 cents extra, and we will send you 

“Sammies’” Vest Pocket Telescope, post- 
paid; or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 


NOTE, The Telescope is offered only to present Compan- 
ion subscribers to pay them for getting a ew subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


lear Your Skin 
Save Your Hair 
With buticura 
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THE HALFWAY AFFLICTED 


By Marion 


N his book of devotion, entitled *° ie oe 
I Yet Another Day, Dr. J. H. 

Jowett, the eminent English 
divine, who once lived in New 
York City, offers this prayer: 

“Give us pity for the infirm. 
May sorrow and deformity never become a 
commonplace! May I ever move toward them 
in sympathetic response! May I have eyes for 
the blind, and feet for the lame, and healing 
for all the sons and daughters of pain!’’ 

A clever essayist wrote a plea for the half- 
way poor. She defined the class as those who, 
obliged by convention and precedent to main- 
tain a certain show of what is known as 
‘‘gentility,’’ can only do so by contrivances 
and concealments that are ingenious and 
pathetic. The confessedly poor, having no 
traditions of better days to support, and no 
fixed standard for dress and fashion of daily 
living to obey, are a law unto themselves. 

The plea I wish to make is for affliction that 
is not recognized under that title ; for disability 
that, instead of awakening in the beholder the 
‘sympathetic response’’ for which Dr. Jowett 
pleads as a Christian grace, is made the sub- 
ject of ridicule, and the butt even of the 
humane. 

A college professor was relating to a circle 
of amused auditors anecdotes of the blunders 
in the lecture room of the scion of a race dis- 
tinguished for learning and social graces: 

‘““He was graduated from my class forty 
years ago,’’ the narrator went on to say. 
‘Don’t ask me how he got through! There 
was a big ‘pull’ somewhere. His father was 
governor of the state; his uncle was a senator. 
There was hardly a man of the name who did 
not deserve well of the nation. This boy was 
below par, intellectually—not exactly deficient, 
and several degrees above absolute idiocy. His 
mind had no grasp upon facts and principles. 
He rarely came to a recitation without setting 
the class in a roar, as for example, when he 
translated ‘Hic jacet’ as ‘Nothing remains,’ 
because he recollected seeing it upon tomb- 
stones and supposed it meant that! 

‘* At another time, he gave the Second 
Roman Triumvirate as ‘Mark Antony, Cleo- 
patra and Romulus’; a mischief-loving class- 
mate behind him had prompted him in a 
whisper. He was a source of infinite jest to 
his associates. I remonstrated with some of 
them occasionally, for, although he was a 
marvelously sweet-tempered boy, I could see 
that their pranks and jokes cut into his sensi- 
bility at times. I could not help pitying him, but 
Jeremiah in his most sorrowful mood would 
have laughed if he had sat in my chair.’’ 

Another of the party, a distinguished clergy- 
man, had his story of a personal friend: 

‘As fine a fellow as ever lived, who has 
been handicapped all his life long by a slight 
but inveterate stammer. He would have made 
an eloquent lawyer, for he had a judicial mind, 
keen perceptions, and, in writing, wonderful 
command of language. As it was, he would 
‘catch’ upon a word, and hang there until the 
class laughed and applauded. Then he sat 
down, overcome by confusion. He was as sen- 
sitive as-he was brilliant in thought, and as he 
would have been in speech but for the infirmity 
he has never overcome. He ought to be a judge 
of the Supreme Court instead of in the real- 
estate business. ’’ 

It would have been needless to explain that 
not one of the tormentors of these halfway 
afflicted persons would have failed in gentle 
consideration for a deaf-mute or an idiot. Abso- 
lute mental incapacity and physical helpless- 
ness appeal to the rudest and most thoughtless. 

We all have acquaintances whose hearing is, 
as they would put it, ‘‘slightly impaired.’’ 
There is something so pitiful in their anxious 
endeavor to hide the incipient infirmity that 
we should, out of sheer compassion, abet the 
deception by delicacy of tact and pious diplo- 
macy. 

The memory of an aunt or a grandmother 
may be getting treacherous. She forgets some- 
thing of supreme interest to us, confided to 
her with impressive detail only last week. 
When reminded of it (and none too gently!) 
she is sure we are at fault, not she. Or she 
regrets, plaintively, that she is more forgetful 
than of yore. She supposes it is natural when 
she has so much more to carry in her mind 
than when she was a girl. 

Do we humor her in the delusion that her 
halfway affliction has nothing to do with her 
age, backing up the pious pretense by relating 
instances of our own lapse of memory? Or, as 
] fear is oftener true, do we smile, when we 
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are not vexed, at the absurd attempt to ignore | 


the advance of the time when the shadow shall 


us will jest at the bereavement; real pain and 
sorrow will call out all that is best in us. 

It is not complimentary to our common 
human nature that so few of us can resist 
undervaluing the dignity of semi-affliction. 
History is full of anecdotes that illustrate the 
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syncrasies. 


an acquaintanceship that gave them 


the chance to pick up a characteristic saying. | 


No one sympathized with the mortification he 
felt when the impediment checked a pun in 
his throat or held back a telling repartee. He, 
in his tarn, found food for witticism in his 
sister’s deafness. 

‘* Poor Mary!’’ he remarked at a dinner, 
seeing her blank stare when a laugh ran round 
the board. ‘‘She gets all of a story except the 
point.’’ 

The biographer continues the tale: 

‘‘Now you are saying something about me, 
Charles!’’ she said querulously. ‘‘What is it?’’ 

‘*Mr. Willis was talking of your Confessions 
of a Drunkard,’’ rejoined the brother, ‘‘and I 
was saying it was no credit to you that you 
understood the subject!’’ 

The amused narrator adds: 

‘*We had been talking of the book (which by 
the way was his own, not hers) half an hour 
before. ’’ 

Charles Lamb loved his sister most fondly, 
yet he could not resist the temptation to jest 
upon her infirmity. 

I know a man—tall, brawny and bearded— 
whose falsetto voice, unchanged from the reedy 
pipe of the boy, is a source of intense chagrin 
to him. Few even of his blood and name 
respect his halfway affliction. His nephews 
mock it behind his back. Jokes are current of 
mistakes made in the dark by strangers who, 
hearing him speak, addressed him as “Madam.” 
And one man who passes for a gentleman 
relates how he put the halfway afflicted man 
to shame in a public meeting by rising.to speak 
upon the other side of the question under 
debate, and falling, as if unconsciously, into 
the high squeak of his opponent. 

‘*The imitation was so perfect that it brought 
down the house, ’’ says the author of the refined 
trick, complacently. ‘‘I begged pardon, pres- 
ently, pleading that I had naturally gone on in 
the same key with my eloquent friend, but he 
dared not open his mouth afterwards. It was 
an effectual quietus. 

We do well to entreat the Father of Mercies 
that ‘‘sorrow and deformity may never become 
a commonplace to us.’’ We do better when we 
ask that our moral and spiritual perceptions 
may be quickened to sympathize with the 
sorrow and the deformity that are not generally 
recognized by those names. 

A writer defines tact as ‘‘putting oneself in 
thought in another’s place.’’ It might be as 
aptly said that sympathy means knowing what 
to do and what to say when one has done that, 
and acting upon that knowledge. Tact and 
sympathy .combined form a quality ‘beyond 
rubies in worth. I am glad the new version 
of St. Paul’s glorious eulogy upon the ‘‘chief 
among the blessed three’’ translates it aright 
as love. Were it blended and welded into the 
childish mind and heart as assiduously as we 
instill the rudiments of polite behavior ‘‘ in 
company,’’ we should have no more annals of 
inhumanity in school and home. 

Mary Taylor, who became afterwards Char- 
lotte Bronté’s intimate friend, relates without 
a tinge of shame that she told the shy daughter 
of the Yorkshire parson that ‘‘she was very 
ugly.’’ We hear of the jeers of other school- 
fellows at the purblind eyes that obliged Char- 
lotte to hold her book so close to her face that 
her nose almost touched the page, and that a 
stock jest was to watch her while she wrote or 
drew, in the gleeful hope that her long nose 
would some day rub out exercise or sketch. 
Her nearsighted eyes hindered her from seeing 
obstructions on the playground. 

‘*She was almost sure to stumble when she 
tried to run. If urged to play ball she acquiesced 
with amiable indifference but was soon left 
out, being unable to see the ball when it was 
tossed high. Her mishaps on account of defec- 
tive eyesight were a source of unending amuse- 
ment to her companions. ’’ 

Yet that crew of unmannerly pupils would 
have made a pet of a blind child, and would 


have tenderly lifted a blind child over rough | 


places. 

As a proof of our universal disposition to 
accept actual deformity as a recommendation 
to mercy, we have the truth that in a vast 
majority of cases the really ‘‘afflicted’’ member 
of a family is indulged beyond reason. Parents, 
brothers and sisters are in league to compensate 
in some poor measure for nature’s injustice to 
the maimed, halt and blind. It has passed into 


| a proverb that the cripple is usually conceited, 
deepen into night? When that comes none of | 


the blind exacting of attention from the whole 
household, the deaf and dumb flattered into 
the belief of extraordinary talents, and madea 
show of to admiring visitors. 

The halfway afflicted child, man or woman, 
is less likely to receive sympathy and encour- 
agement. 


disposition of all classes to laugh at | 
personal peculiarities or mental idio- | 


Charles Lamb’s stammer was imi- | 
tated by those who were proud of | 
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“The rubber in those tires came from 
Sumatra.” 


“That’s a long way off, Son. How do 


you know ?” 


“Because they’re United States Tires 
just like these on my bike. The United 
States Rubber Company has a big planta- 
tion there—a hundred thousand acres—so 
they can grow their own rubber for tires 
and be sure it’s good.” 


“TI know the tires are first class but I did 
not know that. How’d you find it out?” 


“Dad told me I could buy the tires for 
my wheel myself if ’d learn something 
about tires, so I studied up. I asked fellows 
who have had wheels a long while which 
tires were best and they said ‘United States 
every time.’ Then I found out that the 
United States Rubber Company is the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world 
and their factories have been making tires 
ever since bicycles were invented. They 
ought to know how. And they have all 
kinds of chemists and inspectors working 
and watching all the time to make their 
tires better. 


“I told Dad I was going to buy United 
‘States Tires and he said: ‘I guess you've 
learned something worth while’.” 





“You sure have, Son, if they’re as good 
as these United States Royal Cords. Stick 


‘to them.” 


There are numerous styles of United States 
Tires for Bicycles, both clincher and single 
tube—one to suit every wheel and every 
pocketbook. Be sure it is United States. 





United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 
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Tires! 


Bic: tough and 

strong— with the 
huskiest tread ever 
made! Goodrich 
Bicycle Tires don't 
cost any more than 
poorer tires. Ask 
to see them at your 
dealers. 


Look at that thick 
bar Safety Tread in 
classy jet black. It’s 
just one of the three 
Goodrich Bicycle 
Tires—all one mod- 
erate price because 
they're “standard- 
ized"—made with- 
out waste. 


Ask for a Goodrich 


Tire next time! 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
The City of Goodrich—AKRON, 0. 




























Don’t buy an ordi- 
nary bicycle. Get a Black 
Beauty — Factory - direct ; 
wholesale price. Built 
for boys who want a sensa- 
tional wheel. Snappiest, 
raciest, strongest ‘‘bike”’ you 
ever did see. A thriller! 
18 Exclusive Features 
See the wheel itself. Any 
one of 20 styles shipped abso- 
lutely at our risk. No advance 
money. coeer return. We 
pay freight. Months to 
pay if you decide to keep it— 
small amount on acceptance, then $1 —- 
Guar. 5 yrs. _Greatest offer ever 
HAVERFORD CYCLE Ct ‘C0, 


FREE ii Phicicipnia 
New 1919 Catalog Co1ors 


-_ ple ere 
ASTHMA wsfsce: 
Method euccess: ally : 
“Free from Asthma 11 years.’’—John B. McClanahan, 
Aurora, Il. 


“Cured preabeld of Asthma many years ago.’’—Mrs. 


R. Meily m, Tenn. 
“Delighted wi with my excellent health.’’—Leith Dunnet, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
‘The low price is out of all proportion to the benefit.’’ 
—W. H. Coffman, Itaska, Tex. 
“Harold has had no Asthma Tor ayear.’’—Mrs. George 
Jurgensen, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
‘‘No Asthma—and I know what it is to be in areas 
with it.”’—Rev. W. C. Paden, Inde; lence, 
“*Couldn’t lie down or work. Now working = ‘dred e 
in water and no Asthma.’’—S. C. Chew, Man ° 
“No Asthma, sound sleep. A wonder to bee opie who 
knew me.’’—Mrs,. Frank Hayter, Cold Broo 
‘Never expected to be free but have had Ah, Asthma 
for over a year.’’—Mrs. Dora Fisher, Philippi, W. Va. 
“*No Asthma for 18 months. You may use my name.”’ 
—Ernest A. Mount, Cranbury, N. 
“No Asthma; use my name to any length.’’—Robt. 
McMillan, Salineville, Ohio. 


For information address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Ask for Bulletin Y-191. 
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COMPASS 
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$1 25 at Dealers 
Maénapole Compass $125 or remut direct 
Litenite 5 if not obtainab 
yNbbe-bete) (= "s $ 306 locally 
Ceebynite ument Companies 
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HESTE 


GLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE S| 


Either pin itiustratea madewith any 3lettersand2 
figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver plate 
’ ae a 200 doz. Sterling silver, 35¢ ea. 


L, $3 
Wars 4706 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 




















HAUGHY, THE QUACK 


HE day of the “natural healer’ may fairly 
| be said to be over. In many cases he is sin- 
cere, and in some, perhaps, useful; but 
modern medicine, of course, is better fitted than he 
to prevent and to cure. That the quack himself 
may be reduced to calling on a physician with a 
diploma is evidenced by an incident that Lady 
Priestley relates in The Story of a Lifetime. The 
healer was known as Haughy, because his house 
was down in the haugh, or river meadowland. 
On certain days there was a pilgrimage of persons 
with crutches and persons being dragged and 
helped along by friends to this extraordinary 
man’s dwelling. 

All the patients, says Lady Priestley, had to be 
got up a narrow, dark companion ladder to a little 
back room, where the bone setter had his “office.” 
Here he sat awaiting his callers—a simple-minded 
being, who believed in himself because all his own 
little world believed in him. Would I tak a seat? 

The consulting room was the best bedroom, 
and ‘so never used for sleeping in. It contained a 
four-post bed and a large, round table, littered 
with sheets of paper and many pencils, blue and 
black. Against the wall was 2 big sofa. Close to 
this I sat in a chair and watched the proceedings. 
Presently a great noise was heard outside, which 
took Haughy to the head of the stairs to help a 
young fellow on crutches, who was struggling to 
get up. He was landed on the sofa and the nature 
of the injury to the knee explained. After feeling 
it up and down came the ominous words: 

“Hud on.” 

In another moment Haughy’s fist had come 
thundering down on the kneecap. 

“Weel, you can get up noo,” said Haughy. 

The young fellow quickly stood up, the picture 
of satisfaction! 

“You'll be able to walk noo,” said Haughy. 

“O’oo ay,” said the other; ‘‘and what am I to 

ay ye?” 

“Twa shillings,” said Haughy; and off walked 
the man, feeling that he had got a good bargain, 
and rattled down the stairs carrying his crutches 
with him! 

As a sample of the prescriptions that this re- 
markable man prepared, the following is typical: 

“14 oz Tincture of Iodine % 0z asetic acid both 
mixed together rubb in a little night and morning 
with a small Brush upon the parts efected and 
aply Brown Frinsh vinegar 4 times a day over all 
the parts efected By damping a flannel Cloth in 
the vinegar and aply it over the parts mentioned 
above and aply a Cammamoile poltus over the 
same parts every second night when going to bed.” 

Provided with prescriptions of that sort, the old 
man’s patients went away happy and content. 

After that interesting experience I heard no 
more of Haughy until the following year, when he 
humbly knocked at our back door and inquired if 
he could see Dr. Priestley. He was now no longer 
@ quack in the estimation of the duly qualified 
physician, but a fellow creature doomed to suffer 
until released by death. It turned out not only that 
Haughy was attended in his last illness by my 
husband, who was then a censor of the College 
of Physicians, but that he received the benefit 
and comfort of several consultations from other 
London physicians who came to stay with us. 
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_ UNINTENTIONAL PROFITEERING 


LTHOUGH many stories are told, with or 
without foundation, of unreasonable profits 
accruing to contractors who supplied goods 

of various kinds to the War Department, it is 
doubtful if such benevolent mistakes as the fol- 
lowing, which Tit-Bits reports from England, have 
been made in connection with our own national 
army. 

A wheelwright in Essex, having executed a 
small job for some troops encamped near his work- 


shop, sent to the authorities his account, which | 


amounted to the modest sum of nine shillings and 
fivepence. To his amazement, he received in pay- 
ment a check for ninety-five pounds. 

Being the possessor of a conscience, the wheel- 
wright wrote pointing out that his account, was 
for nine shillings and fivepence only, and asking 
what he sheuld do with the check sent to him. In 
reply, he received another check for ninety-five 
pounds. Not knowing what to do, he consulted a 
solicitor, who advised him to bank the money and 
let the authorities apply for its return. 

When that story was told to the manager of a 
Surrey dairy he related a similar experience. Last 
summer the military authorities commandeered 
the entire stock of hay on a farm, and paid money 
down for it. They required only a portion of the 
stock to be delivered at once, however, and gave 
instructions for the remainder to be retained until 
further orders. 

As the farmer heard nothing more, he wrote to 
the military authorities, and an officer came down, 
inspected the hay, and explained where it was to be 
sent. Some time afterwards the farmer received a 
check for one hundred and seventy pounds. He 
sent the check back, with the reminder that the 
hay had been paid for once ; but it was returned to 
him, and it has since been paid into the bank. 
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THE ODOR OF BEES 


. the entrance of every beehive, during the 
season of the honey flow, stand guards to 
prevent the invasion of strange bees. Half 

a dozen of the nectar-laden insects fly to the tiny 

door. To the human eye they look exactly alike; 

but one among them is~not allowed to pass the 
sentries, who recognize him as an enemy. The 
sense by which they detect him, according to Dr. 

N. E. MeIndoo, whose book, Recognition Among 

Insects, has been published recently by the Smith- 

sonian Institution, is not sight but smell. 

In the course of his studies the man of science 
has trained his nose until he can recognize the 
three castes of bees—queens, drones and workers— 
merely by their odor. His experiments show that 
the bees themselves recognize one another by in- 
dividual odors, and use the sense of smell for as 
many purposes as human beings use eyes and 
ears. Worker bees, he says, returning to the hives 
from the fields, pass the guards unmolested, be- 
cause they carry the proper sign, although the 
hive odor they convey is fainter than when they 
left the hive, and is also to a very large degree 
masked by the odors of the nectar and the pollen 
with which they have loaded themselves. 




















UZ, Bou : 
“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” Hi 


$4:00 $450 $500 $G00 S720 & SHO 


IF, ou weer been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
Ron convince you that for style, 
comfort pl women L. Douglas $7. 00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
a sh of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
oe sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W.L.DOUGLAS 
L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPANY, 
pA by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write a et SPARK STREET. 
for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. BROCKTON 
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3-in-One_ banishes rust and tarnish from the 
bathroom and kitchen, from metal-work of all 
kinds all over the house. Put a few drops of 


e 
3-in-One 
on a soft cloth and see how magically it brightens up the nick- 


eled bathroom fixtures, the gas stove, the gas and electric 
ixtures, all house hardware, knives, silverware. 


3-in-One will not wear away the nickel-plating on bathroom fix- 
tures. It is a pure oil compound—contains no acid or grit. Try it. 


Sold at all stores. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 
50c in bottles ; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE-—Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIR. Broadway, N. Y. 
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You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
by a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


HE New Companion is known 
as the ‘‘Quality’’ machine. This 
standard has been steadily main- 
tained by us for over a third of a 
century, and it has placed the New Companion 
| among the leading sewing machines of the 







world. In construction, durability, equipment 
and operation no better sewing machine can be 
obtained at any price. 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL. Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade machine 
in your home for three months before deciding 
whether you will keep it. If not satisfactory. at 
the end of that period, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your money. 


Low “Factory-to-Home”’ 
Pri ces Free Delivery 


Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years, pay all 
freight charges to your nearest freight station, and sell at a very 
low price. Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. | 







A Post-Card A pplication will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EW WAR STAMPS. —Stamp collectors’ ex- 

pectations regarding news of further issues 
of war labels in Europe are being realized. Philat- 
elists anticipated at the time the armistice was 
signed that the modification of censorship regula- 
tions and the swifter movement of mails would 
result presently in clearing away the veil that was 
concealing the circumstances attending the ap- 
pearance of many franking adhesives. Knowl- 
edge regarding those stamps has now reached 
America, and it is known that several hundred 
labels were issued of which nothing was known in 
the United States at the time when A Review of 
War Stamps, published in the Boys’ Page in Janu- 
ary, was written. 

Albania, Austria, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Dutch Indies, 
Greece, Hungary, Luxemburg, Mozambique, New 
Caledonia, New Zealand, Palestine, Persia, Poland, 
Rouad, Roumania, Russia, Serbia, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Tunis, Denmark, Norway, Argentina, 
Macedonia, Czecho-Slovakia, the United States— 
all those and some other governments have issued 
war stamps that were not included in the table 
accompanying The Companion article. Still other 
labels have been reported, and it would not be 
surprising if a revised table should include as 
many as four thousand varieties of war stamps. 

Austria and Italy. Mystery and conflict of 
opinion attach to a new series that the 1920 Scott’s 
catalogue will list under Austria as part of the 
philatelic history of that country. The stamps, 
32 in number, are Austrian labels now surcharged 
with new values in terms of Italian currency. 
Presumably they were issued after the armistice 
was signed and Italian troops had entered terri- 
tory held by Austria in the days before the war. 
On that assumption the stamps are classed as 
oceupation labels, put forth by Italy to signify 
that it controlled Austrian terrain. On the other 
hand, it is believed in some quarters that the 
Austrians themselves overprinted their own 
stamps for use while Austrian troops held a por- 
tion of northern Italy. 

The stamps consist of 19 of Austria’s 1917 mili- 
tary adhesives, 4 of Austria’s military newspaper 
stamps, 2 of Austria’s special delivery labels, and 
7 Austrian postage dues; all surcharged with 
values that, expressed in Italian centesimi and 
lire, apparently were intended to be as nearly as 
possible equivalent to the corresponding Austrian 
denominations as expressed in heller and kronen. 
Thus many curious values have been created, such 
as 11, 27, 43, 53, 64 and 95 centesimi, and 2 lire 11 
centesimi, 3 lire 16 centesimi, and 4 lire 22 cen- 
tesimi. 

Poland. Only a clearer understanding of the 
political and military events in Poland during the 
past few years can lead to a decision whether 
certain stamps issued in that country are of a 
legitimate character, and whether they are to be 
classed among the friendly or the enemy labels of 
the war. Until the German troops invaded Poland 
early in the world conflict, and imposed German 
occupation stamps,—labels surcharged Russisch- 
Polen,—Poland had for half a century been using 
Russian stamps exclusively. But now it is discov- 
ered that Poland apparently had assumed phila- 
telic independence of both Russia and the Germany 
of war days. 

The Polish labels, 40 in number, are in’ four 
classifications. Four bear a white eagle and the 
date 1916 with the inscription Legionistom Polskim; 
and as the values are expressed in Austrian heller, 
2, 5, 10 and 20, it is assumed that they appeared 
under Austrian prompting. Thirteen, with various 
designs, carry the inscription, Krolestwo Polskie; 
and as the values are given in German currency, 
ranging from 3 pfennig to 5 marks, it is supposed 
that the German military authorities ordered that 
they be issued. Four—5, 10, 15 and 20 heller—are 
inscribed Rada Miejska 1918 Missta Przedborza, 
and are oblong labels of crude production with 
symbolic designs that are hard to interpret. 

All the foregoing are believed to be of enemy 
origin. Nineteen others are Russian stamps, sur- 
charged for use by the Polish Expeditionary Force, 
which coéperated with the United States and the 
Allies. Théy are Russia’s 1909-1912 stamps, the 
3, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 36 and 50 kopeck values, and 
other Russian stamps, some of which appeared 
after the revolution, all variously surcharged with 
inscriptions indicating their new use, and some 
having additional overprints that created new 
values on account of changes in postal rates. Each 
of them contains as part of the surcharged inscrip- 
tion Pol. Korp, obviously meaning Polish Corps. 

Scott’s supplement, which chronicles all except 
the four crudely printed labels of the foregoing, 
wisely makes this comment in a footnote: ‘We list 
these Polish stamps with much reserve, as we 
know nothing of their history or by what authority 
the various issues were made.” Until the atmos- 
phere in Russia is purified the story of Poland’s 
stamp offerings cannot be truly told, and it will be 
lany months before that comes about. 

Serbia. From this Balkan land comes news of 
an interesting series that will probably be short- 
lived. The Serbian government established a post 
office on the Greek island of Corfu. But the Ser- 
bians had none of their own stamps available for 
use at that station, and so French stamps were 
obtained at the Freneh post office and were sur- 
charged Postes Serbes. On the 1, 2,3 and 5 centimes 
6t the 1900 set, on the 5, 10, 20, 25, 30 and 35 centimes 
* the 1906-1907 series, and on the 15 centimes of the 
1°03 set, the overprint was placed on stamps in 
pairs, with Postes on one and Serbes on the other. 
(n the 40, 45 and 50 centimes, and the 1 franc of 
tie 1900 series, the surcharge was printed in full 
% each stamp, as those four labels are larger and 
6! oblong shape. Inasmuch as Serbia and several 
6'aer Slav nations plan to form one country when 
}cace comes, these stamps, together with Serbia’s 
l:vels of the war time and the years before, will 
}etty surely give way to new ones. 


/, EROPLANE STAMPS. —New adhesives asso- 

4 A ciated with the war-time growth of what used 
be called “flying machines” have appeared in 
‘ree countries. The most important of them is the 
ent orange, which the United States government 
sued to take the place of the 16-cent green. The 
-cent represents the charge on an ordinary letter 
‘crried by aéroplane, and does not provide, as 
‘oes the 16-cent, for delivery by special messenger 
er the letter has reached the city for which it 
Ws destined. For the entire service 16 cents is the 
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postage still required, and to meet the charge what 
is left of the 16-cent stamps will continue to be sold 
until the supply is exhausted; after that the ordi- 
nary adhesives will be used. 

Hungary has created an aérial post, the first 
announcement of which apparently comes from the 
appearance of special stamps. They are the 75 filler 
blue and the 2 Kronen bistre-brown of the 1916-1918 
series, surcharged with new,values, respectively 
1 krone 50 filler and 2 kronen 50 filler, and the 
inscription Repiilé Posta. 

The philatelic character of the Canadian aéro- 
plane label is yet to be determined. When the 
Aéro Club of Canada first sent mail pouches by air 
between Toronto and Ottawa, a special Aéro-Club 
stamp was issued, showing a victorious aéroplane 
flying above a Zeppelin; the value of the stamp is 
25 cents, and the colors are black, gray and red. 
The labels were supposed to be placed only on the 
backs of the envelopes, which had to be franked 
in the ordinary way, each with a 3-cent stamp. 
Several letters slipped through with the 25-cent 
stamps on the front and were of course post- 
marked. The controversy whether they are to be 
classed as postage stamps arises from the fact 
that they were regularly on sale at Canadian post 
offices. 

ZECHO-SLOVAK STAMPS.—A news cable 

dispatch received from Europe in November 
said the new Czecho-Slovak government, which 
has been recognized by the Entente Allies and the 
United States, had established a postal system and 
issued stamps. The appearance of these stamps is 
a philatelic event of historic interest, since they 
symbolize the dawn of liberty for a race that has 
been oppressed for centuries. At the time this is 
written, nothing is known in America about the 
designs, colors and values of the new labels. On 
numerous occasions the Czecho-Slovaks petitioned 
the throne of Austria for permission to issue dis- 
tinctive stamps, but the Hapsburg dynasty always 
withheld the privilege. 

While philatelists are awaiting information re- 
garding the Czecho-Slovakia issues, a New York 
lawyer, who has one of the finest collections of 
stamps in the world, has obtained two stamps 
that the French government issued for use by 
Czecho-Slovak volunteers fighting in France. A 
secretary of the Y. M.C: A., recently returned from 
overseas, got them, each of 10 centimes in value, 
one rose and the other blue, from Czecho-Slovak 
soldiers who, returning from the front, entered an 
American Red Cross hut at Vittel, in the Vosges, 
while enjoying a rest period. 


N JUGO-SLAVIA.—There are nearly sixty new 

Jugo-Slav stamps that are destined to be of 
provisional character only, inasmuch as the Peace 
Conference settlements will foreshadow new adhe- 
sives for what will be a Slav republic, comprising 
in part the present territories of Serbia, Montene- 
gro and Bosnia-Herzegovina. The first of the two 
temporary sets consists of some of Bosnia’s 1910 
jubilee series—large rectangular labels with native 
scenes and monuments —and of some of Bosnia’s 
subsequent stamps, overprinted “Drzava S. H. 8.” 
and “Bosnia i Hercegovina’ and the date “1918.” 
Bosnian postage dues, special deliveries and char- 
ities are similarly surcharged. Thirty-three pro- 
visionals have been circulated, all for use in the 
Bosnian part of Jugo-Slavia. For use in Croatia, 
Slavonia, Istria and Mureck,twenty-six Hungarian 
stamps — regulars, charities and postage dues — 
were overprinted “S. H.S. Hrvatska.”’ It is under- 
stood that these labels were ‘intended for use also 
in Fiume but that the Italian government refused 
to allow them to be circulated and prepared some 
“FIUME” surcharged stamps for use there. 

HE HOLY LAND.—It is reported that some 
of the most interesting stamps of the war— 

those put forth, under British supervision, for the 
Holy Land—are to be retired soon from circulation 
and that in their stead is to be issued a series of 
Egyptian stamps, overprinted. The Palestine 
labels, bearing the inscription E. E. F. (Egyptian 
Expeditionary, Force) in English and Arabian 
letters, probably will become some of the rarest of 
war stamps as the years go on. Some of the earli- 
est ones already are unobtainable at the low prices 
at which they originally sold. It is safe to assume 
that the promised surcharged Egyptian adhesives 
will be of provisional character and that in time 
there will appear distinetive Holy Land stamps. 

Meanwhile it is reported that the current French 
stamps are being overprinted for use in Syria. 


vo AND PEACE.—Victory and the 
dawn of peace bring victory and peace stamps. 
Most important of them is a three-cent United 
States adhesive showing an emblematic figure of 
victory and the flags of the powers associated 
against Germany. 

Siam has put forth 2, 3, 5, 10 and 15 satang stamps 
with VICTORY surcharged on them twice, once 
in English and once in the native script. Canada is 
preparing a peace stamp, and Uruguay is issuing 
one. The description of all those is not available at 
the time this paragraph is written. 


HE MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY.—The pro- 

ducts of Manicaland and Sofala—comprising 
about sixty thousand square miles of Portuguese 
East Africa—are advertised on a series of stamps 
just issued by the Mozambique Company, the 
authority that holds this African terrain under 
charter from the Portuguese government. Ameri- 
ean collectors are inclined to question the actual 
postal need for the stamps. 


BOLSHEVIK ISSUE.—The radicals who 
are creating ruin in Russia have put forth 
adhesives of a characteristic design—a clenched 
fist grasping the hilt of a sword that is in the act 
of severing a chain of five links. Thus far 35 
kopeck blue and 75 kopeck brown denominations 
are known to have appeared. Probably others 
will appear if the Bolshevik rule continues. 
ED CROSS STAMPS FROM MEXICO.—The 
philatelic world has been surprised to find Red 
Cross stamps coming from Mexico. These are the 
current 5- and 10-cent denominations, surcharged 





with the crimson cross and additional values— | 


3 on 5and 5 on 10. The stamps sell for their original 
face value plus the new value, but pay postage 
equivalent only to the face. 


N CEYLON.—New Ceylonese war stamps have 
been issued because of increased postal rates 
provided by war legislation. First, a provisional 
label was created by overprinting the current 


D.M. FERRY 


| 


5-cent stamp with “one cent.” Later, when the | 


2, 3 and 5-cent denominations were surcharged 
“War Stamp,” the provisional 1 on 5 also received 
this new overprint. 





Begin this /pring to wear them! 


N if all makers were to use the fine materials that 
we do, Holeproof Hosiery would still wear longer 
because of our specialized methods of knitting. 


For more than 16 years these hose have amazed the public 
by their durability—and they are just as durable today as 
ever, besides being more beautiful. Tell mother 
you want them to save her money and mending. 


Women’s and Children’s, 55¢ upward; Men’s,35c upward. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated book and price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 60 York Street, Sydney, Australia 
Holeproof Hosiery Eo. of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 





Don't accept hostery 
that does not bear 
this label 
















Help Your Mother 
Laugh at High Prices 


Now-a-days food is scarce and high prices cut 
deep into the pocketbook. 

But you can help your mother laugh at high prices 
by growing food. 

First get good seeds. You can’t grow fine, sturdy, 
full bearing plants from seeds that are the descendants 
of scrawny, blighted plants. This is the law of heredity. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


come from plants that we know produced full-size, 
tender, juicy things in abundance. Each year we 
test each crop of Ferry’s Seeds to be sure that these 
inherited traits are running true. Ferry’s Seeds are 
sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write today for the Ferry 
1919 ‘*Seed Annual.’’ 
It is beautiful, and valua- 
ble to you. 


& CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


welt tprrrrmentibire suit tiene 
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The answer to your 
questions about the 
cost of meat! 


Send for Swift & Company’s 1919 Year 
Book. Gives facts and figures about Amer- 
ica’s meat supply that every home should 
understand. Write for it now—sent free 


Why is the price of meat so high? 
Do the packers control it ? 

What has the war had to do with it? 
How was the American army fed? 


Why are the prices of butter and 
. eggs so high ? 


Are the packers responsible for the 
high price of shoes ? 


What are the real facts revealed by 
the Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
vestigation of the packing industry ? 


% * * 


Swift & Company’s Year Book shown 
above, will give the answers to these and 
many other interesting questions about your 
greatest food problem. . Write for it now. 


There is no mystery in the meat packing 
business. It operates under conditions. of 
intense competition and, like every other 
industry, is controlled by fundamental busi- 
ness principles. 


This Year Book presents a review of Swift 

~ & Company’s operations during 1918 and 

shows that the profits earned (about 2 cents 

on each dollar of meat sales) were too small 

to have any noticeable effect on live stock 
_and meat prices. 


Send us your name for this valuable book 
now — sent free—a postal will do. 


Address 


Swift & Company 


4187 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, III. 
Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more 
than 23,000 stockholders 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ra weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to an address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








STRICTURE OF THE ESOPHAGUS 


HE esophagus, or gullet, is the long 
tube that extends from a little below 
the back of the mouth, or pharynx, 
through the neck and chest to the 
stomach. It is the channel through 
which food passes into the stomach. 
Fortunately, a stricture, or narrow- 
ing of the caliber of the tube, is 
comparatively rare, yet it does occur occasionally, 
with disastrous results to health, if not to life 
itself. 

There are several causes of stricture. It may be 
congenital in its origin—in which case it is either a 
simple narrowing, usually of the upper part of the 
tube, or a more or less complete obstruction by a 
membrane. Stricture may follow an injury to the 
esophagus—either from outside by a cut, a bullet 
wound or a severe blow, or from within by hot 
fluids, corrosive poison or a foreign body such as 
a fishbone or a piece of glass. A tumor in the 
wall of the esophagus may close its opening, or 
the tube may be compressed by a tumor of the 
neck or the chest. The stricture may also result 
from the contraction of scar tissue following the 
healing of an ulcer or a wound, or it may be caused 
by a swelling that accompanies inflammation of 
the mucous membrane lining. A not uncommon 
form of stricture is a spasmodic contraction of the 
muscular fibres in the wall of the esophagus. That 
variety of stricture, unlike the others, is not uni- 
form in degree: sometimes it is easy for the 
patient to swallow; at other times he is unable to 
swallow food of any kind. A stricture of that type 
is usually worse when the person is suffering with 
excitement, worry or a lowered state of health. 

Difficulty in getting food into the stomach re- 
veals the existence of a stricture of the esophagus. 
The patient feels the obstruction in the form of a 
disagreeable sensation or an actual pain at some 
part of the tube, and, if he continues to swallow, 
the food will be regurgitated. In slight degree, the 
food, if liquid or thoroughly masticated, passes 
slowly into the stomach; but large, unchewed 
masses will not pass by the stricture. 

In some cases it is possible to dilate or even to 
cure the stricture by passing a flexible cylinder 
with a bluntly pointed tip down to and into the 
seat of the stricture, and leaving it there for a 
time to make pressure on the contracted part. In 
many cases, however, the only relief is through 
an operation—cutting down through the neck or 
chest to the constricting part and dividing it with 
the knife. When that is impossible the surgeon 
can sometimes pass a stout linen or silk thread 
through the stricture to cut it by a to-and-fro 
sawing movement. It has been suggested that a 
stricture might be cured by radium applied in a 
cylinder such as that used for dilating the tube. 
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THE UNOBLIGING MOVERS 


+ND Aunt Hetty’s chandeliers? And 
5 the remnants of our dishes?” 

Gertrude, who was packing the 
china, straightened heraching back. 
“They’re not much use,” she re- 
plied, “but Aunt Hetty was so fond 
of the chandeliers. And odd dishes 
come in handy in the kitchen.” 

“And the soup tureen?” said Doris. ‘“ Nobody 
ever heard of a soup tureen in this generation.” 

“But Cousin Jody did so love to serve soup from 
it.” 

Doris put the soup tureen carefully down. Then 
she relieved her mind. 

“They say that ten moves are as good as a fire. 
We've had nine moves and five different relatives 
to take care of this family, and not one of the nine 
moves or five relatives ever got rid of anything 
except my beloved rose cup and the one pretty 
chair we possessed. We’ve just gone on preserving 
all sorts of old truck that we hate the very sight 
of. I’d like to advertise for the most reckless 
movers in the city! As for a fire—a nice, properly 
trained fire that would make a clean sweep of all 
our possessions—I’d give half my salary to engage 
one.” 

“You know you wouldn’t, Doris Hunt. You’d be 
heartbroken if anything happened to the old 
clock.” 

“I’d have the old clock carried out,’’ Doris re- 
torted. ‘‘There’s always time for one thing.’’ She 
had sputtered herself good-natured now and was 
packing carefully. After all, she had been very 
fond of the relatives. 

Nevertheless, she chuckled hopefully when the 
movers appeared the next day. “I just know that 
short one is horribly reckless. Suppose he should 
break a leg off Aunt Lucy’s whatnot! Or drop a 
barrel of china! Or gouge a piece out of one of our 
collection of ugly tables! It really looks hopeful.” 

It did look hopeful. The moving men had a reck- 
less way of tossing chairs and tables. But when 
ra foreman presented his bill he remarked cheer- 

‘ully: 

“If there’s anything hurt, miss, we pledge to 
make it good. We aim to make moving a pleasure.” 

As the young man of noble aims disappeared, 
Doris looked about. Aunt Hetty’s chandeliers, 
every prism intact, stood upon one of the trunks; 
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the whatnot did not have a scratch; the barrels of 
china she knew intuitively were intact. And the 
new house was smaller than the old. 

“Gertrude!” said Doris, finally. 

“Yes’m,” Gertrude responded. 

“I’ve learned a lesson. It’s a weak character 
that tries to trick fate into deciding things for her. 
Besides, fate can’t be tricked. To-morrow morn- 
ing I’m going to hunt up a rummage sale and send 
off a whole wagonload of stuff I should have had 
resolution enough to send off before. I’m going to 
doit!” 

Gertrude drew a long breath. “It does sound 
refreshing,” she admitted. 


Se © 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN HUNGARY 


Tiere the people of Hungarian extraction 
have taken kindly to the democratizing infiu- 
ence of the United States, and on the other 
hand have been unwilling vassals to the enforced 
Prussian Kultur, is interestingly shown by Mr. 
James W. Gerard in Face to Face with Kaiserism. 

Itis possible to find in Hungary, he says, a Hun- 
garian village, a German village, a Slav village 
and a Roumanian village, all within a short dis- 
tance of one another. Men from each of these vil- 
lages, after one month in the United States, throw 
aside their national costume and buy their clothes 
in the same American shop, eat the same food, 
and send their children to the same public school 
not only without protest but with eagerness, 
whereas, in Hungary, not one of the inhabitants 
of those different villages would think of aban- 
doning his national traits to learn the language 
of his German neighbors. Across the Hungarian 
border you see the people taking a certain delight 
in refusing to understand German. Because com- 
mands are given in German in the armies of the 
dual monarchy all the male population, at least 
during the term of their military service, have been 
compelled to learn some German. But they forget 
it as soon as possible when they return from their 
period of military service. 

Many members of these races go to America, 
and after working there a short time amass enough 
money to return to Austria-Hungary and pur- 
chase a small piece of land—the ambition of every- 
one born of the soil. 

One of the sons of Prince Lichtenstein told me 
that a friend who was running for the Hungarian 
Lower House in a district of Hungary largely in- 
habited by Slavs, spoke in Hungarian at a polit- 
ical meeting, and, finding that his audience did 
not understand him, tried German. Finally, when 
matters had come to a standstill, some one in the 
back of the room called out to him, asking if he 
spoke English. The candidate answered that he 
did. Whereupon the crowd told him to speak Eng- 
lish, which nearly all understood ; and so the Hun- 
garian, a candidate for parliament in Hungary, 
was forced, in order to be understood, to address 
his Hungarian electors in the language that they 
had learned in America. 
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A STRANGE WEDDING 


ITH the hope of protecting the orthodox 

Russian Jews in Philadelphia from further 

ravages of the influenza epidemic two 
Hebrews Were married at the first line of graves 
in the Jewish cemetery a few months ago. More 
than twelve hundred Russian Jews watched the 
rabbi perform the wedding ceremony. 

When the couple were pronounced man and 
wife, the ®rthodox among the spectators filed sol- 
emnly past the couple and made them presents of 
money in sums ranging from ten cents to a hun- 
dred dollars, according to the means and circum- 
stances of the donor, until more than one thousand 
dollars had been given. 

After the last offering the bride and bridegroom 
walked to the greensward farther from the graves, 
where a wedding feast was quickly spread from 
the two truckloads of food that others of the faith- 
ful had provided. 

The marriage in a cemetery, with the idea of 
warding off the ravages of an epidemic, is a re- 
vival of a custom that has prevailed for hundreds 
of years among the Jews in the heart of Russia. 
When Russia was swept by cholera several cen- 
turies ago Jews died by the hundreds. Panic seized 
them, and they called a council of elders and rabbis, 
who decided that the attention of God would be 
called to the affliction of their fellows if the most 
humble man and woman among them should join 
in marriage in the presence of the dead. 

So they asked a young man and a woman, who 
were unknown to each other and who were with- 
out wealth, to marry in order to save their fellows 
from the cholera scourge. The young people 
agreed, and the ceremony was performed. Accord- 
ing to the tradition, the ravages of the cholera 
subsided within three days. 


ee 


A WITTY CORPORAL 


HE French still possess the quickness of 

wit and neatness of phrase for which they 

have long been famous. A nameless corporal 
who was in Gen. Gouraud’s army in Champagne 
is the latest to uphold the reputation of his race. 

A very raw French sentry, mistaking this cor- 
poral for an officer, saluted him. The ‘‘noncom,” 
unaware that Gen. Gouraud was close behind him, 
promptly returned the salute, although he knew 
that in the circumstances it should not have been 
given. 

When he got back to his quarters he found an 
order for him to attend before his commander in 
chief. 

When he reported, Gen. Gouraud rated him 
soundly and asked why he returned the salute 
— he must have known that he was not entitled 
to it. 

The man was not in the least abashed. 

“Sir, I always return anything to which I am not 
entitled,’’ he said. 

His reply turned Gen. Gouraud’s disciplinary 
indignation into a burst of hearty laughter. 


°°? 


AN ABSURD QUESTION 


si OU sign this deed of your own free will, do 
you, madam?” asked the lawyer. 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded 
the large, florid-faced woman, looking threaten- 
ingly upon the lawyer. 

“I mean there has been no compulsion on the 
part of your husband. Has there?” 

“Him?” she ejaculated, turning to look at the 
little, meek man sitting behind her. “Frederick? 
I'd like to see him compulse me.” 
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They Wanted 
Jell-O 


Do you remember the dreadful disappointment it 
used to be in the old days at home when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples or pieplant 
pie, or something else that was too common, and 
you had expected ice cream or shortcake at least? 

Now the little folks want Jell-O, and it is so 
delicious, refreshing, pure and wholesome, so “eco- 
nomical” and so easily prepared, that there is no 
reason why the little tots or anybody else should 
be disappointed in their dessert. 





Creamy Desserts 


That do not require any cream at all for making 
them, nor eggs or sugar, are made in perfection of 
Jell-O—and of course they do not have to be cooked. 

To give you the best possible idea of “the Jell-O 
way” we will send you, free, a copy of the latest 
Jell-O Book, which gives full information on the 
subject, if you will send us your name and address. 

In every case of sickness or convalescence there 
is a period when feeding is a most important factor, 
and often it is found that Jell-O is the one partic- 
ular dish which satisfies the craving for something 
refreshing and revives the weakened appetite. 

Jell-O is made in six. pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Choco- 
late. At any grocer’s, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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